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SPRING’S ARRIVAL. 
BY DOROTHY KING. 
So cold the north wind ‘cross the old earth 
blowing, 
So gray the trees its chilling touch is bend- 
ing, 
So green the young grass ’gainst the dead 
graes showing, 
So pale the sky with blues and grays soft 
blending; 
And yet ’t is spring! 
—Transcript. 


-_-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 








We ask special attention to our report 
of the hearing, last Tuesday, on the peti- 
tion of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Woman’s Relief Corps, Chil- 
dren’s Friends’ Society, and other organ- 
izations representing more than 650,000 
women of the State, asking that mothers 
may have equal rights to their children. 
Ten States have already granted this 
right, among others our adjoining States 
of New York and Connecticut. It is so 
clearly equitable that there ought to be 
no difficulty in securing it. Write and 
ask the aid and coédperation of all mem- 
bers of the Legislature who claim to rep- 
resent the rights and interests of women. 
The only mothers in this State who have 
a legal right to their children are the 
woman who is separated from her hus- 
band and the unmarried mother whose 
child is illegitimate. 





tev. Chas. H. Talmage deserves and 
will receive the thanks of thousands of 
women for having brought to public at- 
tention the legal injustice which has 
ruined the lives and broken the hearts of 
so many mothers, which culminated in the 
shocking Naramore tragedy. Mr. Tal- 
mage made a profound impression upon 
the committee and all who were present at 
the hearing last Tuesday by his quiet and 
effective presentation of the case. Our 
report of his remarks is necessarily im- 








perfect, but covers the main points of his 
masterly address. 
—_—————"~DP oa 

The Maryland Senate is showing itself 
a modern and progressive body. It has 
not only passed by a vote of 14 to 2 the bill 
to allow Maryland women to practise law, 
but has also adopted Senator Spencer C. 
Jones’s bill to permit women taxpayers in 
incorporated towns in Montgomery Coun- 
ty to vote on questions of granting fran- 
chises to electric railways. 





=_<— 


A Baltimore paper says: ‘‘Senator Mo- 
ses’ bill to permit women to practise law 
had a narrow escape from defeat, but did 
finally pull through by a bare constitution- 
al majority. Senators Robinson and Wil- 
liams voted against it, and many others 
were out of the chamber when it came 
up. Reading Clerk Almoney was much 
impressed by the plea made by the dele- 
gation which appeared before the Senate 
in favor of the bill, and his tally of the 
vote was not questioned.”’ 


oe 


In Iowathe lower house has again re- 
fused to submit to the voters the constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising women, 
which had passed the Senate 28 to 16, 
Year after year both branches of the Iowa 
Legislature give a majority in favor of 
equal suffrage, but not the large constitu- 
tional majority required to enable an 
amendment to be submitted to the voters. 


--<-- 





It is announced that in Norway women 
will henceforth be permitted to serve on 
juries. The leisure class is larger among 
women than among men, and there seems 
to be no good reason why some women 
should not occasionally serve their coun- 
try inthis way. 

>. 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The Maryland Senate has voted 14 to 2 
in favor of the bill to allow properly- 
qualified women to be admitted to the 
bar. The Chicago Legal News says: 

‘*‘As soon as the House concurs in the 
passage of the bill, which we have no 
doubt it will, Miss Etta H. Maddox, who 
has been driven from the court in Mary- 
land simply from the fact that she was a 
woman, will undoubtedly renew her ap- 
plication. 

“It is very humiliating for a court to 
say to a finely-educated woman, ‘We can 
not grant you a license to practise law 
simply from the fact that you are a wo- 
man.’ The few judges who hold to these 
antiquated views die hard, but they died.”’ 

The Baltimore Sun says: 

“Tt isa measure which appeals strongly 
to the general sense of fair play. There 
is no valid ground on which women 
should be excluded from the bar, and any 
opposition that still exists to their admis- 
sion is the result of antiquated notions. 
Other States are far in advance of Mary- 
land in this respect, and the Legislature 
should see to it that this reproach is 
wiped out. Women have the same right 
as men to make a living, and it is unjust 
to shut them out of any legitimate field of 
effort. They practise medicine in Mary- 
land, and there is no reason why they 
should not practise law if they desire to 
toso. The Legislature should open the 
courts to them and give them a chance to 
show what they can do. Doubtless they 
will give a good account of themselves.”’ 


—_> 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


An ipteresting resumé of the Christian 
activities at Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Smith, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr is givenin 
a recent issue of the Congregationalist by 
Mary Breese Fuller. It is evident from 
it that a devotional spirit pervades and 
finds expression in these colleges to a 
much greater degree than is realized by 
the public; also that many students in 
these Eastern colleges are in training for 
church, missionary, philanthropic, and re- 
form work, 

After speaking of the official religious 
life of the college, Miss Fuller says: 

As for the non-official or voluntary re- 
ligious life of the students, one often 
wonders if the churches realize with what 
training in modern evangelism many wom- 
en emerge from these four college years. 
When a girl has had a weekly mission 
study class of twenty other girls as clever 
as herself, she has an idea of the way to 
manage a Sunday school class or a young 
woman’s mission circle. When one wo- 
man’s college sends out over $2,000 a year 
for support of home and foreign missions, 





some girl knows a good deal about teach- 
ing peuple systematic giving. And when 
acabinet consists of heads of seventeen 
different departments of work, the chair- 
man has learned a sense of proportion and 
an understanding of human nature which 
is ready to be utilized in a different 
sphere. 

The energy at work may be divided into 
evangelizing and home-edifying. The 
evangel may take the shape of sending 
flowers to the settlement, or the teaching 
of gymnastics in a working girls’ club, 
but a large part of it is concerned with 
the vital good news. Each college sup- 
ports its own foreign missionary, one in 
China, one in Japan, one in India, two in 
Turkey. The medical missionary espe- 
cially appeals to the college student; 
Smith and Wellesley have each adopted a 
doctor. Very close touch is kept with 
the missionary; room furnishings and blue 
prints are sent her, as well as salary and 
prayers; her letters are printed in the 
college magazine, and her blue prints in 
turn pasted in a book in the college read- 
ing-room. A number of native Bible 
women, catechists and scholars are also 
claimed by the women’s colleges. The 
missionary alumnw are eagerly watched. 
And the last year has bound Bryn Mawr 
as well as Mount Holyoke to the field by 
a life laid down in martyrdom. 

The mountain whites, Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Bishop Hare in Dakota, 
and missionaries in Alaska receive yearly 
tokens of remembrance. City mission 
work is helped, as weli as the social set- 
tlements, whose origin and conduct by 
college women are too well known to need 
comment. 

Neighborhood work presents a most in- 
teresting variety. The Mount Holyoke 
girls devote several evenings a week to 
the factory women in Holyoke; the Em- 
manuel Club at Radcliffe does similar 
work in Cambridge; Smith contributes 
most of the teachers to the Northampton 
Home Culture Clubs; while Vassar and 
Wellesley have religious meetings and 
entertainments for the maids. ‘There is 
a Students’ Exchange in some form in 
every college. I can see now one of the 
busiest and most prominent girls in a 
certain class going around each week to 
collect stockings for another girl to darn. 

Back of the missionary giving are the 
monthly missionary meetings, the weekly 
mission study classes—nearly one hundred 
Wellesley students in them last year— 
and the student volunteer bands of girls 
who purpose to become missionaries. 





—_—-- 


MRS. ANNE ROYALL. 





A discourse was given at Washington, 
D. C., to members of the Columbia His- 
torical Society and a large audience by 
the vice-president, Dr. A. R. Spofford. 
It related to the important contributions 
to our national literature by past and 
present residents of Washington. Dr. 
Spofford gave the following account of one 
remarkable woman: 


I come now to note a woman author 
and editor who for a quarter of a century 
figured in Washington. I mean Mrs. Anne 
Royall. Born in Maryland in 1769, she 
was stolen by Indians in childhood and 
lived fifteen years among them, which may 
have given a certain flavor of wildness to 
her later conduct and writings. Sbe mar- 
ried Capt. Royall, a Revolutionary soldier, 
and was left a poor widow with no means 
of support but her brains. She began by 
making a tour of New York and New 
England, writing a fairly interesting de- 
scription of the towns and the people, 
printed in an anonymous book, ‘Sketches 
of History, Life, and Manners in the 
United States,’’ in 1826. Then she trav- 
elled over Pennsylvania, Virginia, etc., 
always by stage conveyance, writing un- 
ceasingly an endless stream of gossipy 
descriptions of persons and places, and 
supporting herself by subscriptions to her 
books of travel at $1 a volume. So inde- 
fatigable was her industry that she pro- 
duced eleven volumes in five years, being 
her own publisher, author, and subscrip- 
tion agent. 

Mrs. Royall was fifty-six years of age 
before she became a writer. Ending her 
travels and her books when she came to 
anchor in Washington in 1831, she started 
that year a weekly journal called Paul 
Pry. It was a curious mixture of politics, 
personalities, anti-church screeds, and 
slang. She styled the venerable Joseph 
Gales, of the Nutional Intelligencer, “Joe” 
or “Brother Joe’’; and when the Wash- 
ington Globe called her a ‘petticoat edi- 
tor,’’ she retorted that ‘‘a petticoat patriot 
is at least equal to a trouserloon traitor.”’ 

Mrs. Royall thus records her opinion on 
journalists: ‘‘Editors are the most feeling 
and generous class of men in our country, 
and the worst rewarded in proportion to 
their deserts. They toil at the oar, night 
and day, to improve, instruct, and amuse 
mankind. If it were not for them, the 
world would revert back to barbarism.” 

Amos Kendall notes in his journal that 





Mrs. Royall was introduced to him as one 
editor to another, whereupon she ex- 
claimed: ‘I love the editors!’” Hesawa 
book in her lap, and asked: ‘Mrs. Royall, 
is that your last publication?” 

“Ten,” 

‘‘What is your price?” 

“I make members of Congress pay mea 
dollar, but I sell it to other gentlemen for 
75 cents.” 

I handed her the money and took the 
book. Thus, cheaply, I purchased my 
way into the good graces of Anne Royall. 

In person Mrs. Royall was tall and an- 
guiar, with a not unkind'y face, though 
rather hard-featured, with a se!f-asserting 
manner. She always wore a clean calico 
gown, with a cord and tassel round the 
waist, and immense bal!oon sleeves. 

She was the terror of Congressmen, who 
would often turn down side streets when 
Mrs. Royall’s formidable poke bonnet 
loomed up on the horizon, fearful of 
being solicited to buy her travels or to 
subscribe to her paper. That she was 
regarded as a horrid creature by many is 
most true; but it is equally true Anne 
Royall had many friends wherever she 
went, and that she was not without kind- 
ness and even charity. The world’s judg- 
ment of erratic persons who become 
prominent in any age is apt to be severe; 
but a more impartial judgment holds in 
fair balance the good and evil in human 
character, and refuses to condemn too 
harshly the struggling ‘and industrious 
woman who, in a ruder age than ours, 
conquered adversity and ate her hard- 
earned bread in the sweat of her brow. 

It has been asserted that Anne Royall 
was the first woman journalist, but as 
Cornelia Walter was for many years an 
editor on the Boston Evening Transcript 
prior to 1834, and Mrs. J. B. Colvin pub- 
lished the Maryland Weekly Messenger in 
1817, the statement is incorrect. Besides, 
I find no less than five widows of j »urnal- 
ists who published newspapers, and some 
of whom wrote for their journals in the 
century before the last. ~ 


oe 


CURIOUS DISCUSSION IN NEW ORLEANS. 





A curious discussion has arisen in New 
Orleans, the outcome of which will be 
watched with amusement and interest in 
other parts of the country. As is well 
known, a favorite method among soci- 
eties devoted to promoting different re- 
forms has been to offer prizes to the stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges for the 
best essay on the subject. The women 
interested in civil service reform, in the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and in 
half a dozen other good objects, have 
tried this plan, and the advocates of equal 
suffrage have used it in many different 
parts of the United States. 

The ladies of the Era Club in New 
Orleans, who led in the women’s cam- 
paign for improved sewerage and drain- 
age three years ago, have lately offered a 
prize of $25 for the best essay in favor of 
equal suffrage written by any pupil in a 
Louisiana high school; and they recom- 
mended a list of books to be read on the 
subject. This has been regarded else- 
where as a very innocent way for women 
to try to stimulate interest in a subject 
which they have at heart; but in New 
Orleans several conservative gentlemen 
have conceived the idea that it is not 
legitimate. 

A Presbyterian divine, in a letter to the 
Times-Democrat, declares that he ‘‘objects 
and protests,’’ on seven different grounds, 
which he arrays in order, like thé heads 
ofa sermon. He makes it a serious com- 
plaint against the ladies of the Era Club 
that the Bible is not among the list of 
books recommended by them as useful to 
be read in the preparation of the proposed 
essay, and some of his other objections 
are, if possible, even more fantastic. The 
members of the school board have been 
interviewed for the papers, and quitea 
pretty little tempest is raging. The school 
board is urged to forbid the pupils to com- 
pete —as if they had any more authority to 
forbid the pupils outside of school hours 
to compete for a prize offered by the Era 
Club than for a prize offered by the 
Youth’s Companion. It all seems very 
funny; but meanwhile the prize of the 
Era Club is getting a valuable amount of 
free advertising. 

The advanced position that Louisiana 
has taken in empowering women who pay 
taxes to vote on all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers—a right they do not yet 
enjoy in any New England State—makes 
this curious conservatism on the part ofa 
few individuals seem the more incongru- 
ous by contrast. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss ANTHONY is recovering from her 
temporary indisposition. 


Mrs. Emmy EvALp, whose paper on 
‘**Women in Sweden”’ is published in the 
WomAN's JOURNAL this week, is the 
daughter of one distinguished pastor in 
the Lutheran Church, and the wife of an- 
other. Her husband is at the head of a 
great Swedish church in Chicago, with 
1,800 communicants. 

Miss SorRABJI, of India, will give an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ramabai Association, to be held next 
Tuesday, at 3.30 P. M., in the chapel of 
Trinity Church, Boston. The annual re- 
ports will be presented, and officers and 


managers elected forthe coming year. All 
interested are invited. 
Mrs. EnizAnetu Capy STANTON 


writes: ‘‘l have just read Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper’s article in the N. Y. Sun of March 
9. I consider it the wisest, most common- 
sense utterance we have yet had on the 
excise question. Great praise is due the 
Sun for the grand work it has done for us 
for the last two years, in dedicating a 
column each week to the mothers of the 
race, thus helping them to fight this pro- 
longed battle for liberty. I urge all our 
women to take the Sunday Sun.”’ 


Miss VipA GOLDSTEIN, the Australian 
delegate to the recent International. Suf- 
frage Conference at Washington, D. C., ex- 
pects to be in Boston, March 19 to 29. 
She will be the guest of the editors of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. Miss Goldstein is 
an intelligent and pleasing speaker, full 
of interesting information about Australia 
and New Zealand, and it is to be hoped 
that as many as possible of the women’s 
clubs and the Equal Suffrage Associations 
will take advantage of this rare opportu- 
nity to hear about those far-away coun- 
tries at first hand. Miss Goldstein is es- 
pecially interested in equal suffrage, and 
edits a paper advocating it, entitled Wo- 
man’s Sphere. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, of 
New York City, has been in correspond- 
ence with President Roosevelt and the 
War Department in regard to the objec- 
tionable text-book of Capt. Munson, now 
in use in the Army Medical College in 
Washington. In this book the author not 
only recommends the State regulation of 
vice, but backs up his argument with 
scandalously inaccurate and misleading 
statistics to show that it has been a great 
sanitary success in India. Mrs. Lowell 
has secured the privilege of placing litera- 
ture containing the whole argument 
against ‘‘regulation’’ before all the stu- 
dents of the Army Medical College. These 
students are the young officers who are 
put through acourse of study in military 
hygiene and sanitation before being sent 
on field service. Under the heading, **A 
Good Piece of Abolitionist Work in Amer- 
ica,’’ a circular issued from the London 
office of the Friends’ Association for the 
Abolition of State-Kegulated Vice rejoices 
over the news, and says: ‘‘The military 
medical officers are the last citadel to be 
taken by abolitionists, and to Mrs. Lowell 
belongs the honor of the first entry with 
official permission into this important 
part of our opponents’ camp.”’ 


Mrs. A. J. Georae, of Massachusetts, 
lectured on March 11 before the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
There is something amusingly inconsist- 
ent in the course of those ladies who 
travel about the country diligently mak- 
ing public speeches to prove that a wo- 
man’s place is at home; but let that pass. 
Mrs. George is reported to have demanded: 
“Why is it that while the agitation for the 
ballot is still going on, the other things 
contended for have come?’’ Mrs. George 
does not seem to be aware that there are 
as yet only ten out of the forty-five States 
of the Union in which mothers have equal 
guardianship of their children; that in the 
majority of States the property rights of 
women are still unequal; and that in the 
great majority of occupations, including 
public school teaching, women do not yet 
receive equal wages for equal work. In 
Mrs. George’s own State a woman teacher 
is paid on an average only about one-third 
as much asaman. In Wyoming it is the 
law that all men and women in the em- 
ploy of the State shall receive equal pay 
for equal work. If Mrs. George 
had ever made any attempt to secure im- 
proved conditions for women, she would 
know how far it is from being true that 
everything desirable has already been ob- 
tained. 
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WOMEN IN SWEDEN. 


(Read by Mrs. Emmy Evald at the National 
Suffrage Convention.) 

I stand here as a delegate from the 
Fredrika Bremer Association, so called 
in dear remembrance of and gratitude to 
that noble woman, the pioneer worker for 
women’s rights in Sweden. Baroness S. 
Adlersparre took up her mantle, and 
started in 1858 a stirring social and politi- 
cal paper, the ‘‘Home Review,’’ which 
she carried on successfully for twenty- 
seven years. In 1885 it was succeeded by 
“Dagny,’’ the organ of the Fredrika 
Bremer Association, organized in 1884 by 
this noble Baroness Adlersparre, whose 
motto was, ‘‘Nothing human is indifferent 
to me.’’ I am sorry time will not permit 
me to tell of her-—one of the most gifted, 
active, pious, self-sacrificing women that 
ever lived. Though laid to rest, her 
works follow her, and she will never be 
forgotten so long as the Fredrika Bremer 
Association exists or the work for the 
elevation of womanhood is continued in 
our land. 

Long before there were any organiza- 
tions for woman’s rights, women in Swe- 
den had the vote. Yes, in the seventeenth 
century Swedish women had the muni- 
cipal vote, a vote in church matters, and 


school suffrage; and the law of 1862 for- | 


mally ratified this privilege, stating dis- 
tinctly that women had the right to vote. 

It is the real-estate owners, the tax- 
payers, who vote in Sweden, The law 
recognizes the right of women to vote for 
every office for which their brothers do, 
and on the same terms, except that wom- 
en cannot vote for the members of the 
Second Chamber of the ‘‘Riksdag,”’ or be 
elected members of Parliament; but the 
women, with their municipal and school 
suffrage and their votes for the delegates 
of the Provincial representations, and 
thus indirectly for members of the House 
of Lords (First Chamber of the Riksdag), 
will in the near future gain this point. A 
bill to give women this right is now pend- 
ing in the legislative measures prepared 
by the Fredrika Bremer Association, the 
chief object of which is to bring about 
‘such enactments as may improve the so- 
cial and political position of women.” 

Women serve on school boards, boards 
of guardians of the poor, and parochial 
boards. 

A woman is free to choose her husband, 
and is permitted to marry at 17, but is 
required to have the consent of her tutor 
if she is not of age (21 years). 

Unmarried women and widows have 
full property rights. The married woman 
has the control and income of such prop- 
erty as has been agreed upon by stipula 
tions made before marriage, or in case 
property comes to her after marriage, 
either by legacy or gift. She is the mis- 
tress of her earnings and collects and con- 
trols her own wages. She has a right to 
make a will, but has not the custody of 
her children, She has a right to testify in 
court. Equal rights of inheritance were 
granted to women in 180%, and in the 
same year matrimonial rights equal with 
those of men were conferred upon the 
wives, widows, and daughters of clergy- 
men, 

Concerning divorce and adultery and 
the penalty attached, in most cases the 
statutes make no difference between a 
male and a female law-breaker. 

The national schools, forty-tive colleges, 
and all academies, universities, and high 
schools are open to women equally with 
men, except some high schools that are 
free to boys but charge girls from 50 to 
300 crowns a year. Sweden has an excel- 
lent system of public schools. Women 
teachers of public schools are pensioned 
equally with men, Cvéducation prevails 
in several schools, in the two universities, 
of which that of Upsala is world-re- 
nowned, and in the two high 
where women receive degrees on the same 


schools, 


terms as men except in theology. 

Women may study medicine, may be- 
come practising physicians and surgeons, 
and may follow any profession except the 
ministry. They have a right to follow 
any trade or business, but a married wom- 
an must have the consent of her husband, 
who makes himself responsible for her 
liabilities. 

Women are admitted to the postal ser- 
vice, and are appointed as postmasters 
and superior clerks, with the same sal- 
aries as men. As a curious historical 
fact, it may be mentioned that after the 
death of the first Postmaster-General of 
Sweden, in 1637, his widow got a warrant 
as ‘*postmaster.”’ 

In the railway service, which is entirely 
owned and controlled by the State, wom- 
en have been employed since 1860 in the 
controlling office, ticket department, etc. 

Women employed as clerks in the tele- 
graph service of the government have 
proved very efficient; still the lowest-paid 
offices are assigned to them. 

All the telephone stations owned by the 
State and by private individuals are en- 
tirely superintended and worked by wom- 
en, They must be graduates of schools. 





The telephone strike in the spring of 


1897 was settled by the Fredrika Bremer 
Association, which acted as mediator be- 
tween the women and the Government 
and private Telephone Company. They 
arbitrated the matter, deciding that the 
claims of the employees were justified, 
but not sanctioning the doings of the 
strikers. 

Several business undertakings have 
been founded by women, such as the 
Gumelius Advertisement Offices (for news- 
papers over the country), the Stockholm 
Express Office, and offices for copying 
and translating. Women do all the copy- 
ing in the Government offices, archives 
and libraries. 

The first woman to obtain a govern- 
ment office was the richly-gifted artist, 
Lea Ahlborn, who succeeded her father, 
in 1853, as an engraver of medals at the 
Royal Mint of Sweden. She has engraved 
most of the medals and all the coins in 
Sweden, besides a great number of those 
in Norway and other countries, and in 
the United States. She engraved the 
Jubilee Medal issued by the City of New 
York in Commemoration of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States. 
She receives from Sweden a yearly pen- 
sion of 2,700 crowns. 

Time being limited, I cannot speak of 
the place and position held by the 
Swedish woman in science and art, but I 
assure you she is represented there, 
Need I remind you where she stands in 
music, when I mention the name of the 
Swedish nightingale, Jenny Lind? And 
many of you have been enraptured by the 
voice of Christine Nilsson. 

The government appreciates women’s 
work, and has open'y declared it could 
not do without them in municipal affairs. 

The woman’s movement in Sweden has 
in a peculiar way organized business on 
practical lines in all its departments, 
owing to the broad mindedness of Swed- 
ish womanhood. The legislative power 
has given women rights, as it would seem, 
faster than women were developed for 
their new duties, Itis stated that there 
is no country in Europe where the numer- 
ical preponderance of women is greater 
than in Sweden. This cannot be caused 
by war, Sweden being the only country 
that has had undisturbed peace since 
1815. It would seem that woman is a 
favorite with the Lord, and therefore 
that he bas made more of that kind. 
Hlence, women are forced by necessity to 
seek their living outside of their homes, 

One of the objects of the Fredrika 
Bremer Association is, to have women 
develop themselves so that they will be 
able to fulfill the duties which have been 
laid upon them, and to make known to 
women of all classes the rights and duties 
already conferred upon them socially and 
legally. 

They work for educational reforms, 
and for the admission of women to the 
managing boards of all institutions where 
girls and young women are concerned. 

They seek to induce women to look 
upon the principle of self-help as the only 
one to depend on in the struggle for ex- 
istence. This is done by showing them 
the conditions on which work can be ob- 
tained, and the ways of providing for the 
future. 

They enlarge the labor market for wom- 
en. 

They take up any 
question concerning 
welfare, etc. 


moral and social 
women and their 


As a first step toward this, it organized 
an employment bureau for educated wom- 
en. It was not necessary to start one for 
the laboring woman, she has always had 
plenty of work. This organization has in 
general a controlling power to regulate 
wages,standing between the employer and 
This work of women for wom- 
upon 


employee. 
en has had the greatest 
the community. The Association seeks and 
works for new fields of activity for wom- 


influence 


en, and.through its efforts many new pro- 
It is 
continually watching out for women and 
their rights. 

At a convention of persons connected 
with the postal service, it was asserted 
that women were not qualified for this 
work, and that they had done it very un- 
satisfactorily. The Association wrote to 
all the postmasters in the kingdom, ask- 
ing for an expression of opinion as to how 
the women employed in the postal service 
had done their work, classing them as 
very good, medium, or bad. The answers 
proved that one-half of the women em- 
ployed had rendered very good service, 
and the other half medium service, with 
the exception of six women in the eutire 
kingdom, whose work had been bad. 
These facts, with all the words of praise 
for women’s work in the postal service, 
were published, and the women vindi- 
cated. 

There is a Swedish proverb, “Save on 
your father’s son, so that the mother’s 
daughters may receive something.’’ As 
few scholarships are open to women, the 
Association has organized a Committee to 
solicit funds for such scholarships, Each 


fessions have been opened to them. 





county has a local committee to raise 
money. 

Another committee of the Association 
is a Mutual Aid Society for teach:rs, 
clerks, etc. One committee promot s do- 
mestic science, another home studies, an- 
other dress reform. There is still another 
committee to which all books published 
for children and young people are sub- 
mitted. In the choice of books, people 
look to the Association for aid and recom- 
mendation, so that only pure and good 
literature shall be distributed. You see 
what power and influence are entrusted 
to it. 

This Association not only discusses 
questions relating to women, but carries 
out successfully some reform ideals. Its 
influence cannot be overestimated; its 
work is the highest, noblest woman suf- 
frage work any society has done. 

The Association keeps an attorney at 
its office to give women advice and help. 

At the yearly municipal elections, the 
Association publishes in all the newspa- 
pers articles instructing the women as to 
their rights and privileges. Days before 
the voting it distributes ballots of all 
kinds, both radical and conservative, 
working for no special political party. 
The Association keeps the women aroused 
as to political questions, and does all it 
can to get them to serve on school boards, 
boards of charity, and parish boards. 

The champions of women’s rights look 
forward hopefully to the future, when 
women will be declared equal with men 
judicially as well as socially, as citizens 
and human beings. 


—_— = ————_ 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Braun, wife of Rev. Mr. Braun, 
pastor of the South Side Baptist Church 
at Easton, Pa, supplied for her husband 
during his absence at a missionary confer- 
ence. She visited the sick of the congre- 
gation, and on Sunday morning conducted 
the services and preached a good sermon. 





Rev. Margaret B. Barnard has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church at Rowe, 
Mass. Uptoa few months ago she had 
charge of the Unitarian Church at Chel- 
sea, Mass., which was her first pastorate. 

Miss Gertrude Roscoe, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Felchville, N. H., 
exchanged pulpits on a recent Sunday 
morning with her father, Rev. T. Roscoe, 
pastor at Enfield. 


Rev. Miss Beecher, pastor of the South 
Side Congregational Church of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., through her untiring efforts and 
eloquent preaching has largely increased 
its membership and influence. She is also 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 





R. Esther Smith is superintendent of 
the educational and religious work carried 
on in San Francisco by the Friends. Na- 
than and Esther G. Frame, of Indiana, 
both ministers of Friends (Western), are 
spending the winter on the coast, and at- 
tending the meetings in Oregon, Southern 
California, and in and around San Fran- 
cisco. 





Annie E, Hall, recently consecrated as a 
deaconess by the Atlanta Conference, is 
said to be the first colored woman ever set 
aside for this work by the Methodist 
Church. 


The Milwaukee deaconesses have opened 
a down-town mission, where gospel meet- 
ings, a Sunday school, mothers’ meetings, 
and an industrial will be held. 
Miss Mary Powe!! will have charge. 


school 





Colonel Adelaide Cox, one of the Salva- 
tion Army’s most popular officers through- 
out the English-speaking world, has been 
promoted to the highest rank possible, 
that of Commissioner, ‘Time was,’’ says 
the War Cry, ‘‘when the promotion ofa 
woman to take the place of equality with 
her brethren in the higher councils and re- 
sponsibilities of the Army would haye made 
many amongst us pause, evon if it did not 
call for certain shakings of the head and 
other disagreeableness. But we have left 
all that far behind.’’ Miss Cox is the 
daughter of a clergymen. She joined the 
Army in the stormy days of 1880. 


F. M. A. 
—----- oe me 
RANDOM NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
CONVENTIONS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your interesting paper teems with good 
ideas from the Suffrage and other Conven- 
tions lately held in Washington. Yeta 
few words from a fraternal delegate will 
not come amiss. 

Our District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Woman’s National Press 
Association sent active members of their 
organizations to the Suffrage Association, 
to the National Council, and to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. All of 
these conferences holding forth at about 
the same time, it required aerial navi- 
gation (almost) to do one’s duty in three 





places, al! equally interesting in certain 
ways. 

The earnestness of purpose manifested 
at the suffrage meetings was a marked 
feature at every session, and my wonder- 
ment is that these ladies, banded together 
so firmly aod organized so thoroughly, 
have not accomplished all that they are 
working for. Meeting the mainsprings of 
the movement from day to day at their 
headquarters, the Riggs, the personal 
touch shows plainly wherein lies their 
power. The formation of our interna- 
tional body was a natural outcome of 
calling delegates from niné countries. 
Bright, interesting women were these 
Norwegians, Swedes, English, Germans, 
Chileans, and Australians, The welcome 
hand was heartily extended, and the good 
work goes on all over the world. 

The National Council, with its twenty or 

more affiliated bodies, has also its inter- 
national side. The ladies are all actively 
working for the philanthropic and educa- 
tional aims. Many excellent papers were 
read, not the least of which were those by 
delegates of the African race. 
« In the suffrage meetings one’s thoughts 
turned easily to Miss Anthony and Rev. 
Anna Shaw, who are ever foremost in 
one’s thoughts, even with the charming 
presence of Mrs, Chapman Catt. 

In the Council May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 
Gaffney and the new incumbent, Mrs. 
Helmuth took the lead. Yet there is no 
eclipsing of any other women, for all are 
steadily aiding. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were filled with business—patriotic or 
otberwise, Mrs, Fairbanks presided with 
extreme grace and dignity, and, as the 
soft answer always turneth away wrath, so 
the rivalry between factions was quickly 
modified. The aims of this vast body of 
women to preserve historical relics and to 
erect a continental hall, are fast approach- 
ing adénouement, The press—reporters 
and correspondents—had good seats and 
were recognized by the officials (ladies) in 
charge, and did their part towards help- 
ing on the good work, 

The Mothers’ Congress too awakens in- 
terest, for its wings extend more espe- 
cially over the home-circle. Success to 
them all is the wish of your correspond- 
ent, GRAHAM, 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on March 5, the question was 
discussed of submitting to the voters a 
constitutional amendment giving full suf- 
frage to women. 

Mr. Adams, of Melrose, moved to substi- 
tute the Joint Resolve for the adverse re- 
port of the committee, and said: 


Mr. Speaker: The fact that five of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
dissent from the adverse report, that its 
vote stands five to six, is itself a source 
of gratification to those who have asked 
so persistently and for so many years for 
the extension ot suffrage to one half of 
the people of this commonwealth, It in- 
dicates that we are coming to think more 
and more of great questions. But to-day 
we are not asking you to vote for woman 
suffrage; we only ask that the question 
may be submitted to the men. Upon this 
subject Massachusetts, with all her former 
reputation for political leadership, is lag- 
ging behind. Four States have already 
given their women full suffrage, and 
twenty-five have given them partial suf- 
frage. In almost all civilized countries 
women now enjoy some measure of suf- 
frage. Six years ago more than 100,000 
citizens of our own State voted in its 
favor. Under such circumstances, is it 
unreasonable to submit the question to 
the voters? Is it fair to refuse to do so, 
year after year? Women have nowhere 
made greater advances in public work 
than in Massachusetts. They serve on 
many boards of charity and education. 
There is no good reason why we should 
not give our voters a chance to decide, 
It would be wise and timely to do so. 

It is said that women themselves do not 
want the ballot. I have received to-day a 
letter from women objecting, and no doubt 
other members have had the same. But 
who are the remonstrants? ‘They are few 
in number. That was shown seven years 
ago, when only 864 women in the whole 
State voted against it. I will grant that 
among these few are some who stand 
high, who are social leaders, Some of 
them are adroit politicians who take part 
in every public movement, for or against 
it. In every moral movement they are 
conspicuous, such as the civil service law. 
One of the best advocates that law has ever 
had has been a woman. They are not in- 
ferior to men in affairs of government, 
Why do such women object? Because 
they already enjoy the power conferred 
by talent, culture, wealth, and social posi- 
tion. They exert the influence they so 
much enjoy, and are content. But is it 
not the duty of such women to ask that 
the less fortunate women at their side 
shall be allowed to express their opinions 
by their votes? The far larger number of 
women who ask you to submit this ques- 
tion are equally worthy of respect. 
Among them is one of my own constitu- 
ents, Mary A. Livermore, who in my judg- 
ment has rendered public service far above 
any other Massachusetts woman. In the 
antislavery movement, in hospital service 
during the war for the Union, in all good 
causes, and for many years in this move- 
ment, she has been foremost. In the 
name of such women, } ask you to submit 





the question of their political rights to 
the qualified voters of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Callender, of Boston, said: 

The argument for woman suffrage has 
never been answered. Last year even 
our opponents acknowledged that the 
logic was in its favor; that it was only a 
question of expediency. The time for 
agitation has passed; that of action has 
come. This very fall, when the chairman 
of the Republican party, the party to 
which I belong, advocated the Public 
School Association’s ticket, a ticket nom- 
inated largely by women, he said that if 
women could vote for the entire muni- 
cipal ticket the Republican party would 
besuccessful. If the Republican party is to 
maintain itself in power, if it is to protect 
liberty guaranteed by law, it will have to 
appeal to women for aid, as repentant 
Florence asks today for the ashes of Dante 
whom she exiled. This is said to bea de- 
caying cause because it has not yet achiev- 
ed success. In 1776 England denied self- 
government to her colonies; in 1835 the 
statutes of England were reformed. In 
1832 Garrison started the anti-slavery 
agitation; it did not triumph until 1865. 
And in 1841 the Governor of this State 
sent a message to this very Legislature 
asking it to pass a law prohibiting the 
discussion of slavery. 

In 1832 only seven occupations were 
open to women; today hundreds of em- 
ployments are open to them and even my 
own profession of the law admits women 
attorneys. In 1850 the purestand whitest 
of New England reformers, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, went up from Concord to Wor- 
cester to the first National Convention to 
lay his chaplet of approval upon the wom- 


an suffrage altar. The race which hasplant- * 


ed a church aud aschoolhouse on every 
New England hill-top is going to give po- 
litical liberty to its women. The result 
of this movement has been to admit wom- 
en to every profession and privilege; only 
one restriction, the ballot. ‘Test this 
question. Only let it be done in an honest 
and manly fashion by the submission 
of a constitutional amendment. You 
may mock at it now, but the time is 
coming when you will do so no longer. 
When the laboring men see that protection 
means Only one-tenth for the worker 
and nine -tenths for the capitalist, then 
they will crave the women’s vote, as 
Florence begged on her knees for the 
ashes of her illustrious exile. There 
is no need of talking. The churches 
dread to touch this question, but the 
great Methodist denomination has just 
given suffrage to women in the Gen- 
eral Conference, There never was a first- 
class man who did not have a first-class 
mother. The history of Massachusetts is 
found in the little red schoolhouse, sup- 
plemented by academy and college. A 
man with a first-class mother, William 
Ellery Channing, said that she had cour- 
age to examine and ability to decide. 
And because of that he fearlessly risked 
popularity and reputation in battling for 
the slave. Washingtun carefully pre- 
served a little book which his mother used 
to read—Sir Mathew Hale’s ‘‘Deeds done 
in the Body.’’ Valey Forge and the 
Farewell Address are only Mary Washing- 
ton speaking through her son. When it 
is decreed to give the ballot to loafers and 
hangers-on ot saloons and to deny it to 
such women as the mothers of Channing 
and Washington, I differ with the cousti- 
tution. The time is coming when people 
will see that politicians are fooling and 
playing with them. Women will demand 
suffrage as a duty, and thenceforth it will 
be a matter of expediency. Sir Robert 
Peel forced his reluctant party to abolish 
the corn laws of England when starvation 
threatened the people of great Britain. 
Don’t let it be said that you were forced 
to do justice. The memorial of Robert 
Shaw opposite this State House should 
teach us a@ moral, His glance seems to 
light upon the iron statue of the son of 
Dartmouth across the street, and to say: 
‘Had you done your duty, I should not 
have had to give my young life on the 
bloody rampart of Fort Wagner.”’ 

Everett said: ‘tl seem to hear a voice 
from the men who died without the light. 
They adjure us by the living heart of hu- 
manity not to quench thetruth.’’ Greece 
appeals to us by the lips of Demosthenes, 
Rome by her heroes and statesmen, to be 
true to our great ideal of liberty and for 
justice alike for women and men. 

This is a religious question, one of 
justice, one of duty. The new ight on 
the horizon comes over the hills. No man 
born of woman can afford to disregard it. 


Mr. Fall, of Malden, said: 


We have had already considerable ora- 
tory and do not waut a long discussion. 
Two years ago I had the honor to address 
the House on this question. Probably I 
shall never again have the opportunity. I 
cannot but vote against the report of the 


committee. Mr. Thomas Russell figures 
up 9,579 women who are opposed. But 
how were these names obtained? The 


anti suffrage committee has sent out pos- 
tal cards asking for replies year after year. 
Once received the names are counted, 
ever after. They pay no dues, and are 
in no sense members of their society. 
The suffragists have sent in over 20,000 
names on petitions in a single year. In 
1895, 22,204 women voted in favor of suf- 
frage; only 864 against it. Now in re- 
gard to the constitutional limitation of 
suffrage to male citizens; the limitation 
was put in when a property qualification 
was required. At that time a woman’s 
personal property belonged to her hus- 
band, and he had the life use of all her 
real estate. When aman, in order to vote, 
must own $300, women having no control 
of property were necessarily excluded. 
No one would advocate giving single 
women votes and disfranchising married 
women. So the word ‘‘male’’ had to go 
in. But now all property qualifications 
have been removed. The so-called ‘“ref- 
erendum”’ of 1895 was not a fair one. If 
the majority had voted for suffrage they 
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would not have got it. No one would ask 
for such an expression in the case of 
labor. 

The question of woman’s right to the 
pallut is conceded. I shall not stop to 
argue it. Last year, in discussing this 
question, @ gentleman made a statement 
which moved the House to laughter. He 
said that a womau has no inalienable 
rights. He denied that suffrage was the 
right of anybody. Every consideration 
upon which a man claims the right to 
yote applies equally in the case of a wo- 
man. what right has man to take it 
from her? The, suffrage is educational. 
How do we manage to assimilate the f.r- 
eigners who land upon our shores? We 
put responsibility upon them. Is it not 
the use of the bailot which has made these 
people creditable citizens here, who were 
discredited and discreditable subjects at 
home? Why, then, should you say to the 
mother who bore you, “You shall not 
vote’’? Not merely all civilized countries, 
but even sume semi-civilized nati ns give 
women rights that we deny to them. 
Even in China, where those rights have 
been obliterated, the sovereign power is 
exercised by a woman. It is said that 
women dv not care to vote because com- 
paratively few vote fur school committee, 
No wonder! She has no power to say for 
whom she shall vote, so long as she is ex- 
cluded from the primaries which make 
the nominations. But it is said that wo- 
man lacks physical force. I heard a 
Methodist preacher say that, last night. 
Well, a large proportiun of men lack phys- 
ical force, but they vote all the same. If 
this question is submitted and voted 
down, we shall have to accept the situ- 
ation. Butiu aquestion of equal rights 
permanent defeat is impossible. We are 
not sv much advocates of wuman suffrage 
as opposed to sexual suffrage. There is 
an analogy between a well-ordered house- 
hold and a well-ordered State. The State 
is only an expansion, an enlargement of 
the household. Do uot all our iuvstitutions 
depend upon well-ordered homes? The 
greatest judicial trial ever held on earth 
resulted in failure, But we know that 
Pilate disregarded his wife’s advice on 
that occasion. Had he taken it, there 
would have been no crucifixion! 

Compare Victoria, Queen of England, 
with her roya) ancesturs, the Georges. 
Sex-prejudice is the most unreasonable of 
all prejudices. But to-day you are only 
asked to let the vuters express their will. 
When referendums are urged in this 
House, will you say that they shall be had 
on every other question but not on this 
one? Yet, at the hearing the other day, 
Mr. Fitzgerald wanted more rights for 
men but none for women, I say, take in 
the suffrage question witn the rest, and 
pass upon the whole. 


Mr. Bagley, of Boston, said: 


Last year I voted for this measure. This 
year I shall vote against it, because I find 
that the opposition to it is greater than I 
supposed. The most distiaguished peo 
ple of Massachusetts are against it. Inthe 
four States where woman suffrage exists 
only about 133,000 vote. European expe- 
rience is quoted, but I don’t think the 
United States will look to other countries. 
Fred Douglass used to say that the jury 
box, the cartridge box and the ballot box 
should go together. 


Mr. Jackson, of Fall River, said that 
the women who came up to remonstrate 
might not have as brilliant talents as 
those who spoke for it, but ‘‘in true wo- 
manly womanness’’ they were the peers 
of any. 


Mr. Kinney, of Boston, paid a high trib- 
ute to the character of the women who 
want to vote. He said: 


I resent any reflections cast upon the 
womanliness of the ladies who have ap- 
peared in behalf of suffrage before the 
committee. In the States where equal 
suffrage exists,—in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and elsewhere,—the testimony is conclu- 
sive that it isa success. A standing offer 
has been made for years to publish ad- 
verse statements by two responsible citi- 
zens over their own names, but this chal- 
lenge has not been accepted. Wherever 
introduced it has resulted in an improved 
moral standard and has lifted politics toa 
higher level. At a recent hearing, the 
chief objection made was that women do 
not want it. But how is it in the case of 
men? In 1901, 517,791 registered in this 
State, but only 300,000 voted, only about 
60 per cent. Would it be fair to disqualify 
all men because so many do not vote? 


Mr. Googins, of Cambridge, said that 
men and women do their best work in co- 
operation with each other. Even the 
Lord was not able to make a man who 
could get along without the help of a 


woman, (Laughter.) 


Mr. Sullivan, of Fall River, said: 

‘*The hand that rocks the cradle moves 
the world.”’ Iam in favor of the referen- 
dum, and believe in referring all matters 
to the voters. But not in this case alone, 
If gentlemen who advocate this will vote 
for having it on all subjects, I will support 
it; until then I will not. The ladies who 
oppose this movement are of the highest 
character. They came reluctantly and at 
much inconvenience. If this is granted it 
will break up their homes. It will do 
harm to the State. We all honor and 
revere women, But this movement is 
wasted effort. 

Mr. Badger, of Quincy, made a strong 
plea for woman suffrage on the ground of 
justice. In all civilized countries women 
have acted as rulers, and have shown the 
highest political ability. Weclaim to be 
enlightened and to stand at the head of 
all nations in our respect forwomen. Let 
them vote. Many men do not know how 

© vote, but women born and educated in 





our country are far more competent and 


conscientious. 


Mr. Homans, of Boston, said: 


I do not believe we should grant women 
suffr-ge unless they want it themselves. 
In the last 15 years the average vote of 
womea for school committee in Boston 
has been only 7,000; in 1888 it was 20,000. 
Meanwhile the male registration has been 
from 85,000 to 100,000. 

Mr. Newton, of Everett, said: 

If this demand is of right, the small vote 
of women is no answer; if of privilege, it 
is no legal, constitutional or political ar- 
gument against it. We ought not to take 
advantage of the fact that seven years ago 
@ majority of votes were cast against it in 
an informal expression of abstract opin- 
ion. We ask that the questiun shall be 
submitted in the form the constitution 
prescribes. 


Mr. Fall, of Malden, moved the previous 
question, and the motion to substitute the 
joint resolution was defeated—yeas 61, 
nays 153. The names were published in 
full last week. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CoLontats. A Narrative of Events 
connected with the Siege and Evacua- 
tion of the Town of Boston in New Eng- 
land. By Allen French. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1902, Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a lively story, giving a graphic 
portrayal of the frontier in 1775, where 
the indian was still fighting his gruesome 
battle with wild beasts and wilder men 
amid the forests of Michigan and Indiana. 
Then, in curious contrast, we are intro- 
duced to the Whigs, Tories, and redcoats 
of Boston gravitating towards Concord 
fight and Charlestown battle. The hero 
and heroine are plunged into a labyrinth 
of intrigue and conflict. They go through 
a world of exciting adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes before the course of true 
love runs smvoth and virtue is rewarded. 
The author endeavors to picture the little 
town and its quaint inhabitants, with much 
success. He has made his historical novel 
both interesting and instructive. We wish 
the catastrophes had not been quite so 
numerous as to give an air of improbabil- 
ity to otherwise well considered incidents, 
But, taken as a whole, it is worthy to be 
classed with ‘*To Have and to Hold” and 
“The Helmet of Navarre,’’ with an added 
flavor of realistic conception which will 
commend the story to a)l lovers of New 
England history. It ought to havea wide 
circulation, H. B. B. 


Rev. Dr. TALKWELL. A Preacher preach- 
ing to Himself. By Dr. C. 8S. Carr. 
Columbus O.; Light of Truth Publish- 
ing Co. Paper, 50 cts, 

This is a somewhat rambling and dif- 
fuse series of talks on religion, charity, so- 
cial work, useless churches, praying hy po- 
crites, science, theology, lotteries, the 
Salvation Army and the city inferno. A 
successful pastor of a fashionable congre- 
gation comes to the conclusion that he 
has no right to call himself a minister of 
Jesus Christ. So heand his family start 
a social settlement in a city slum, choos- 
ing the lowly outcasts as associates, and 
he discourses to auditors upon making 
the world better by daily example and 
fraternal association. The book contains 
many pointed criticisms and wise sugges- 
tions. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A SPROUTING WOOD-PILE. 


BY FANNIE L. BRENT. 





Carl and Annie Thurston lived in Pasa- 
dena, California, where geraniums grow 
as high as small trees, The Thurstons’ 
kitchen window was screened from the 
driveway by a hedge of red geraniums as 
high as the roof. 

The hedge had been there a good many 
years, and the old stalks were very thick 
and woody. They were bare, too, and 
Mrs. Thurston decided that all the old 
woody part must be cut down, to give the 
young stalks a chance to grow up. So 
one January morning she set Ling, the 
China boy, to cutting them down, and 
told Carl and Annie to carry them away. 
They were busy and happy. They knew 
their mother always had trouble to get 
good, dry kindling-wood, and as they 
dragged away the old stalks Carl said: 
‘‘Let’s break them up into short pieces, 
and pile them up to dry for kindling- 
wood.”’ 

Annie agreed, and they found a nice 
dry place near the barn where they could 
pile them. When the pile was done they 
called their mother, and showed it to her 
very proudly. Their mother said it wasa 
good idea, and when it was dry it would 
make very good kindling. But it did not 
get dry. 

There were nearly two weeks of pleas- 
ant weather after that, and the kindling 
began to look almost dry enough to use, 
when one Monday morning a soft gray 
cloud spread over the blue sky, and the 
rain began to fall very gently. There was 
no thunder nor lightning nor wind, only 
the steady rain-drops; but Carl and Annie 
settled themselves for two or three days 
indoors. 

They did not think of their kindling for 
several days, but when they did see it 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 
As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the mu- 
cous surfaces. Such articles shoula never 
be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is ten fold to the good you can 
passibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Oure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











each ove lvoked at the other, and won- 
dered why they didn’t think to bring it in 
when the rain began. ; 

**Well, it’ll have to dry all over again, 
that’s all,’’ Carl said. 

The next day the clouds were all gone, 
the town was as bright and fresh as a 
good washing could make it, and the tops 
of the mountains were just whitened with 
snow. In the afternoon the children drove 
with their mother down to Los Angeles, 
to spend a few days with their aunt, and 
when they drove back the next week they 
brought their cousin George with them. 

They took their cousin out to see their 
wood-pile, but they were as much sur- 
prised as George at what they saw, for 
from every joint in the old, woody stalks 
a tiny, fresh green leaf was growing. 
They ran to bring mother, and what a 
laugh they all had over their kindling- 
wood that had sprouted! 

‘*Poor old stalks!’ she said. ‘I think 
we ought to encourage them. If you 
children would like, you may plant them 
between your own little garden and the 
orchard, and have a hedge of your own.”’ 

So the boys took Carl’s little spade and 
hoe and dug up the earth, Ling stretched 
a cord to help them get it straight, and 
Annie planted the old stalks, and now 
there are two geranium hedges on the 
Thurston place instead of one. But they 
had to buy their kindling-wood.— Youth's 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 





Towne—We'll have to send some one 
to break the news gradually to his wife. 

Browne—Stutterton’s just the man. He 
stammers, you know.— Philadelphia Presa, 


Mrs. Richmond—What is your objection 
to your new pastor? 

Mrs. Bronxborough—Oh, he’s such an 
old fogy. Why, he’s never once been 
tried for heresy!—Judge. 


Mrs. Homer — Were you troubled by 
mal de mer while crossing the ocean? 

Mrs. Neurich—No, indeed, I was so 
seasick all the way over that I didn’t even 
have a chance to make his acquaintance. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


Miss Primrose — Don’t you 
your dog any exercise? 

Miss Hollyhock (fondling a fat pug-dog) 
—Of course, I feed him with chocolates 
every few minutes just to make him wag 
his tail.—Tit-Bits. 


‘Mammy,’ said Pickaninny Jim, ‘Bill 
is smackin’ Joe agin.” 

‘*Well,’’ said the colored woman, ‘‘you 
tell dem chillen dat deys gotter quit play- 
in’ ’Nited States Senate. Dat game’s too 
rough.’’— Washington Star. 


ever give 


“T hope,” said the visitor, ‘that you 
will not use use money in your next cam- 
paign.”’ “I’ve got to do it,’’ answered 
Senator Sorghum simply. ‘I come from 
a district where bulldozing would not be 
tolerated.’’— Washington Star. 


New England Statesman—Wasn’t that a 
mortifying scene in the Senate chamber? 

Statesman from the Breezy West — Morti- 
fying? It wasdisgusting. It was stopped 
before we could tell which one was the 
best man!—Chicago Tribune. 


“Supposing,’’ said the teacher who was 
trying to get the class to understand the 
law of gravity, ‘‘that some one should tell 
you that the earth doesn’t turn over and 
over upon its axis, because if it did we 
should fall off when we are on the under 
side, what answer would you make? 
Well, Georgie, I see your hand is up. 
What would you say to him?” “I'd tell 
him he had bats in his belfry.’’—Chicago 
Record- Herald, 


In the Proper Mood.—‘*Mr. Writen can- 
not work to-day,’’ telephoned the wife of 
the dramatic author, ‘‘because he has the 
grip, and the medicine he has taken has 
affected his brain so that he cannot utter 
three words that show any sense or con- 
nection.” ‘All right,’’ answered the im- 
presario. ‘‘Tell him to write me a libretto 
for another comic opera, and sketch the 
scenario for a dramatized novel before he 
recovers. And say, give him another dose 
of that medicine if he becomes rational 
before the work is finished.’’—Baltimors 
American. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leanet Department, M 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNnaL, published in 


Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
rincipal and 


be applied by such Proprietors, 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the poate, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ** Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association."’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. . 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. | 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 15735. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and $m other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties nay ey of 20,000 patients being annually 
availa le for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 
sen renee examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free : 


——— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 

Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,'Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 
Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 





OFF' °F AND RESIDENCE. 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENK AL 

and SPECIAL practice. 

Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 

Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRi0T T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








21; Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 

Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 








yloyers for industry and faithfulness, wants any 
Kind of work that he can get. Address B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1, If a person orders his pages discontinued 
he must pay all arr es, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
Bame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A MOTHER’S RIGHT TO HER CHILD. 

On March 11, the Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on Probate and 
Chancery gave a hearing to the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Asscciation, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps, Children’s Friends’ 
Society, and others, petitioners for a law 
to equalize the rights of parents in the 
care, custody, and control of their minor 
children. 

Mrs. Park, of Boston, 
speaker. She said in part: 

‘Tam here to represent the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, which 
is the first petitioner. Our bill, No. 164, 
as printed, has two sections. Sec. 1 gives 
the wife during tbe continuance of the 
marriage equal care, custody, and control 
of her minor children, and Sec. 2 provides 
for joint authority in the appointment of 
guardians for property and persun, It 
has been represented to us that members 
of the Boston Bar Association object to 
the second clause, but not to the first, and 
Mr. Brewster, of that Association, who is 
here, is in favor of the first, but opposed 
to the second. Our principal interest is 
in the first section; therefore, with the 
consent of the Committee, we will with- 
draw Section 2, substituting a clause en- 
abling the mother, as surviving parent, to 
appoint by will a guardian of the person 
of her children. This will not apply to 
the property.”’ 

Mr. Brewster, of the Bar Association, 
said: 

“IT am on the Committee on Amendment 
of Laws. I have no right to appear as its 
representative for or against this bill 
without consent of the Council, Our 
Committee thiuk the father should have a 
right to appoint a guardian for the prop- 
erty without the consent of the mother, 
In regard to custody and control of chil- 
dren, that seems a proper subject for your 
committee to consider. Personally, I am 
heartily in favor of giving the mother 
equal custody and control, as she is, if 
possible, more de ply interested than the 
father in the welfare of her children,”’ 


was the first 


Mrs. FA. (attorney at law), said: 

‘‘We have dropped the second section 
as printed, proposing, instead, a provision 
that if the father during his lifetime shall 
have appointed a guardian for both prop- 
erty and person, the mother surviving 
him may by will appoint a guardian for 
the custody and control of the children 
after her death. She may, after her hus- 
band’s death, discover in the guardian 
appointed some moral defect which she 
may not care to make public by appeal to 
the Judge of Probate. This, of course, 
will not interfere with the father’s ap- 
pointment of a guardian for the property. 
Our main interest is in the first section, 
which gives the mother equal custody and 
control during the continuance of the 
marriage. The existing law is a relic of 
patriarchal usage. Formerly the father 
was supreme, with the power of life or 
death over the children, and over the wife 
also. That time has gone by. A_ wo- 
man’s personal rights are now recognized. 
When her husband dies she is no longer 
called a ‘relict.’ In property rights she 
is recognized as the equal of her husband. 


In most cases, both parents agree as 
equals. But there is danger, in cases 


where the husbands disregard the views 
and wishes of their wives. Ten States 
have given mothers equal rights in the 
control of minor children. New York 
gave it on petition of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Buffalo, by 
a unanimous vote of both Houses. I have 
here letters from the Governors of the five 
States that have had the law the longest, 
and they none of them want it repealed. 
The Buttalo circular cited cases of hard- 
ship growing out of the old law. A China- 
man in New York, married to an Irish- 
woman, undertook to send their baby to 
China. On an appeal, the judge said he 
was unable to prevent it. So long as a 
husband and wife in Massachusetts are 
living together, the wife has no legal con- 
trol of her children. In case of separa- 
tion and appeal to the court, both parties 
become equal,—the interest of the child 
only is considered. But unless the motber 
goes before the court, she has no right. 
It is said that the father should have the 
control of the child because he ‘supports’ 
it. Asa matter of fact, the mother sup- 
ports it equally. Statistics show that 
seven out of eight wives do their own 
housework. There are eight times as 





many families as there are domestic ser- 
vants. Laws are made for majorities, 
and in most cases the w»man contributes 
as much as the man to the support of the 
home. Asarule, both begin their mar- 
ried life with only a small accumulation 
of property. Each devotes time and 
labor. The contention that the hus- 
band alone supports the family is a fal- 
lacy. The Illinois law was changed last 
year. A mother had given her child per- 
mission to take a ride. The child was in- 
jured by accident. But the judge said 
that no damage could be collected because 
the permission of the mother was of no 
account, since she had not received au- 
thority from the father. I have a picture 
of a mother and child, entitled, ‘Our 


Baby.’ That is fine sentiment, but bad 
law. It should be ‘His Baby’ in Jarge | 
letters. Ouly in case of legal separation 


would the motto become true,”’ 

Miss Amy AcrTon (attorney at law): 
‘The purpose of this bill is to bring the 
law up to the level of American citizen- 
ship. To-day the law, as it stands, is no 
longer put in practice in 
home. The average American father 
gladly concedes equal right to the moth- 
er. We ask you to bring the law up to 


the average standard; to the sentiment of | 


the average Massachusetts husband. It 
is for the exceptional cases that we need 
the law. When things turn out as in the 
Naramore case, which will be laid before 
you in detai!, then is the time when a dif- 
ferent law is needed. The change would 
have an important educational effect upon 
fathers who come from countries where 
the present law is put into practice by the 
husband. When he understands that a 
new law faces him, he will have added re- 
spect for his wife, and as a law-abiding 
citizen he will modify his practice accord- 
ngly.”’ 

Mrs. Busu: “I represent the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs, num- 
bering 22,000. At our mid-winter dele- 
gate convention at Somerville, this peti- 
tion was presented to the 1,200 delegates, 
and was unanimously adopted by them. 
Previously it had been presented to the 
General Officers, and approved by them 
individually and collectively. We hope 
you will consider it with favor.” 

Mrs. Park: “I have here a letter from 
the Massachusetts Women’s Relief Corps, 
saying that its Council, representing 14,000 
women, has endorsed this petition, Mr. 
Charles Birtwell of the Children’s Aid 
Society had also promised to appear in its 
behalf, but is prevented by his departure 
for Cuba.’’ 

Mr. A. C. KinasLey: ‘I appear in be- 
half of the Boston Children’s Friends’ 
Society. We are in favor of putting 
fathers and mothers on a footing of abso- 
iute legal equality. Our experience is 
that there are three bad fathers where 
there is one bad mother. When the par- 
ties come to the court, the judge considers 
the case on its merits. But the mother 
ought not to have the burden of going to 
court. It is more difficult for her to do 
so than for her husband. We have re- 
cently had a case of a mother and four 
children, which, owing to our interven- 
tion, did not result in a catastrophe like 
that of the Naramores, but in which the 
mother suffered equal cruelty. In behalf 
of these exceptional cases, especially in 
the country towns, where legal remedy is 
not easily available, the change we ask is 
greatly needed. The mother certainly 
ought to be put on a footing of equality in 
regard to her children.” 


Miss MARY WAREALLEN: “The Mothers’ 
Club of Cambridge, with which I am con- 
nected, is combined with a kindergarten. 
It is made up of poor working women who 
are trying to help their children and their 
neighborhood. The few people who op- 
pose this petition, if such there be, know 
little of the circumstances of such women’s 
lives. When I told them recently what 
the present law is, one woman exclaimed: 
‘I do not believe there is such a law; it 
is against nature!’ But unfortunately 
there are cases of unnatural parents. I 
told them about the Naramore case. I 
said: ‘You can separate yourself from 
your husband and then get legal control 
of your children.’ ‘But I don’t want to 
separate from my husband,’ was the re- 
ply. I wish you could have seen the in- 
dignation and astonishment of these poor 
women.”’ 

Question: ‘‘Are you a mother?”’ 

Answer: ‘I am not, but I represent a 
society of mothers.”’ 

Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT: “It remains 
for me, a mother, resident in Brookline, to 
voice the thoughts which come crowding 
into my mind, Because women’s opin- 
ions emanate from the heart as well as the 
head, they should be all the more re- 
spected, Such a law as the present one 
seems almost incredible to a mother. I 
find it difficult to think or speak of it 
with moderation. There are, unfortu- 
nately, some men who wish to exercise 
despotic control over their wives and chil- 
dren. It is said that women do not need 
to take part in politics; that men are able 
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and willing to protect them. If so, give 
us the power to protect ourselves in our 
right to the care and control of our chil- 
dren. Who is it that devotes life untir- 
ingly to the care of the children? The 
mother. The father may be just as will- 
ing, but his occupations take him away 
from the home. I plead for the hard- 
working women with intemperate hus- 
bands. In enlightened families parents 
generally contrive to come to an agree- 
ment, but where ignorance and poverty 
and selfishness prevail, the man often 
abuses his legal power. He may place 
his daughters or his sons under demoral- 
izing influences, but the mother has no 
voice in the matter. The law regards the 
children as his only. She is to them 
nothing. Can the effect be good? When- 
ever a man allows himself to act amiss, 
the whgle family suffers. True, there are 
some miserable mothers, but I see no rea- 
son to think that there are more such 
than there are miserable fathers.” 

Question: ‘‘In case of a father having 
died and left a guardian by will, do you 
believe the mother should be consulted?”’ 

Mrs. BENEDICcT: ‘I do.”’ 

Question: *‘How would you have her 
consulted?’ 

Mrs. BENeEDIcT: “On general princi- 
ples I think the mother should have con- 
trol.’’ 

Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL: “This is 
a question of great dignity and impor- 
tance. It concerns the personal rights of 
one half of the American people. The 
present law, which gives the husband and 
father the sole legal custody and control 
of minor children during the continuance 
of the marriage, is a relic of barbarism, 
wholly inconsistent with our social and 
political principles. We have to-day in 
Massachusetts law a monarchical family 
in a republican State. As citizens, we 
are all ona footing of democratic equality, 
but in the family the husband is the sole 
head, and the wifeis the subordinate. A 
home conduct: d on that principle cannot 
educate children to become good Ameri- 
can citizens, Fortunately, we have largely 
outgrown the law. In a long life I have 
known hundreds of families. I have never 
known one in which husband and wife 
have lived as equals, which has not been 
harmonious, have never known one 
where the husband has asserted his legal 
right to domineer, where domestic happi- 
pess has resulted, Fifty years ago the 
woman whom [ had the good fortune to 
persuade to become my wife was so un- 
willing to accept the subordinate position 
which the law prescribes, that, in order to 
act in consistency with our principles, we 
united in a written protest, in which we 
pledged ourselves never to appeal to the 
unjust law in case of disagreement. We 
regarded marriage as a lifelong partner- 
ship of equals, with reciprocal rights and 
duties. As a result, I look back over 
forty years of ideal happiness and mutual 
affection. In the name of the home, there- 
fore, lask you to do away with this ine- 
quality. You have just equalized prop- 
erty rights—equalize also the rights of 
parents to their children. I ask it for the 
sake of men and of women and of society. 
Most people measure their ideas of right 
by the law. They accept that as their 
rule of action. There is a vast amount of 
domestic despotism which never gets into 
the newspapers. Men come from coun- 
tries where wife-beating is legal, and sup- 
pose they have here the same right to use 
physical coercion, Here is a curious case 
that recently occurred: An eminent Bos- 
ton lawyer was consulted by a client, a 
woman of wealth and refinement, whose 
husband had beaten her. The lawyer 
sent for the husband, who was himself a 
member of the Boston bar. 

‘**Yes,’ said the husband, ‘I beat her, 
and I had aright to beat her, provided I 
did not use a stick thicker than my 
thumb.’ 

***Is it possible,’ said my friend, ‘that 
you, @ Massachusetts lawyer, suppose 
that you have such a right, which has 
never been recognized hy law in this Com- 
monwealth? You have no more right to 
beat your wife than to beat any other 
woman.’ 

“Now, where such ignorance exists 
among educated men, what can you ex- 
pect from the illiterate? The fault of the 
present law is that it establishes an injus- 
tice, and then provides an inadequate 
remedy. Women have not the money to 
employ a lawyer. They dread a legal 
separation, which deprives them of the 
bread-winner; they are uncertain as to be- 
ing awarded the custody of their children. 
So, in almost every case, they submit to 
abuse and privation for the sake of their 
children.” 

Rev. CHARLES H, TALMAGE: “I cannot 
express the pain I have felt in studying 
the case of a man like Mr. Naramore, 
whom I am bound to call a ‘brother.’ 
But it is a case which illustrates the prac- 
tical application of the present law. You 
will wish to be very sure that the facts 
are correctly given, and I have taken 
every precaution. At first little interest 





was expressed in the affair. But soon 
after the funeral of the six little bodies, 
in their small coffins ranged around the 
pulpit, I began to receive letters from all 
parts of New England to ascertain the 
facts. Then I traced the history of the 
man, of his ancestry, of the past life of 
Mrs. Naramore and her ancestry. She 
was of Scotch descent, of a good Chris- 
tian Presbyterian family. Many leading 
citizens had known her after she came 
from Nova Scotia to Boston, and after- 
wards to Baldwinville. The testimony 
was excellent and touching. She was am- 
bitious, took up dressmaking and kept 
boarders. Among these was Mr. Nara- 
more. He made her believe that he was 
a kind and pleasant man, when on the 
contrary he was dissolute and depraved. 
He belonged to a family of degenerates 
for several generations,—coarse, brutal, 
drinking enough to be ugly. They lived 
first in Baldwinville, then removed to 
Coldbrook, near Barre, where they con- 
tinued to live. In my investigation I 
came in touch with the doctors, the 
nurses, the truant officers. She had seven 
children in less than ten years. She was 
a@ woman neat, ambitious, and of a refined 
and sensitive nature. To this the mer- 
chants with whom she dealt testify. She 
lived a life of abject poverty and wretch- 
edness. On March 21, this woman, pas- 
sionately fond of her children, who were 
bright, active, and intelligent, driven to 
despair and insanity by the announced 
determination of her husband to give 
away their children and to send her with 
her baby to the poorhouse, killed them 
and tried to kill herself. This father was 
supposed by the law to ‘support’ his 
family. The house had three beds in it, 
which a neighbor pronounced ‘not worth 
a cent,’ a few broken chairs, 97 broken 
window-panes, He was offered glass and 
putty, but refused to mend them. She 
had a cow; he was offered hay by the 
neighbors, but he insisted on selling the 
cow. She had an organ; he sold her or- 
gan. He gave her nothing, but made her 
a charge upon the town. At last under 
the law continuous out-door support could 
no longer be given. Without consulting 
his wife, he arranged to have the children 
put out and herself and baby sent to the 
poorhouse. The kindly superintendent 
of the poorhouse promised to help her 
reéstablish her home by taking boarders, 
She misunderstood him, and supposed 
that her children would go with her. A 
neighbor informed her that she was to be 
separated from them. Soon afterwardsshe 
asked a passer-by: ‘What would you do 
if your children were given away?’ Then 
she exclaimed: ‘They shall never do it; 
we will not be separated.’ What had 
been hers was to be hers no longer. 
There was one way out of it. ‘I cannot 
go first and leave my children to strangers. 
I will take them with me,’ she said. In 
the frenzy of her despair she chased the 
screaming children and killed them with 
an axe, then cut deeply into the arteries 
of her leg and cut her throat. I have 
talked with her since, in the Insane Hos- 
pital at Worcester. Think how isolated 
she was from human sympathy! In Cold- 
brook the liquor interest was supreme. 
Naramore was pouring his earnings into 
their tills. The saloon-keepers took his 
side. She did everything in her power, 
bought eggs and raised chickens for sale, 
and tended her children. The law said 
the man was the sole head of that family, 
but he was not held responsible. If the 
law had been as it should be, this woman 
would not have been driven to murder 
and suicide. The law obliges the wife to 
go to court, But he intimidated her. She 
submitted more and more to what seemed 
inevitable. Perhaps she ought to have 
risen up in her own behalf. But how 
could she, with six young children on her 
hands? 

“The petitioners want to avoid separa- 
tion; to exalt the family. By so doing, 
you will best serve the man. In the ele- 
vation of woman consists the evolution 
of modern progress. The law of property 
has already been equalized in houses and 
lands; but not in the right to children, 

“*T don’t believe that any who have not 
lived in our country towns understand the 
depressing conditions. Foreigners are 
coming in and drifting in the same evil 
direction. We have recently saved an- 
other poor woman from a similar fate. 
Progress is expensive. ‘Oh that I should 
have gone on in such a life to such an 
end!’ was the exclamation of poor Mrs. 
Naramore, I hope that her fate may be 
the means of bringing about a united 
headship of the family. In all well-regu- 
lated homes father and mother are one. 
This ideal we want expressed in the law. 
Coéperation in State and nation must first 
be established in the home,”’ 

Many questions were asked by the com- 
mittee and answered by Mr. Talmage. 
Doubt bieng expressed as to the feasibility 
of joint guardianship, Mr. Blackwell re- 
minded the committee that as the law 
now stands a married woman may become 
the joint guardian with any other man 





than her hnsbond of any other children; 
why then should she not be the joint 
guardian of herown? In the ten States 
where women are joint guardians no bad 
results have followed. Are Massachusetts 
women less capable than the women of 
Kansas and New York? 

Mr. Ivan Panin, of Grafton, spoke ear- 
nestly on the petition, and reminded the 
committee that it is safe to ‘“‘do unto 
others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.’’ Put yourselves in the wo- 
man’s place. 

No remonstrant appearing against the 
petition, the chairman declared the hear- 
ing closed. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Hurdon (Trinity Univer- 
sity, Toronto) is assistant in gynecology 
at the John Hopkins Medical School, and 
clinical assistant in gynecology in the out- 
patient department. 

The John Hopkins Medical School 
prints in its announcements a list of the 
publications issued and articles written 
by its instructors and graduates. The 
list for 1899 and 1900 contains titles of 
articles written by Drs. Mabel F. Austin, 
Elizabeth Hurdon, Emma Lootz, Alice W, 
Tallant and Dorothy M. Reed. 





The death is announced of Mrs. Virgin- 
ia Glauner, M.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
She was graduated from the Syracuse 
Medical Department in 1873, and was an 
earnest friend of equal suffrage. 


Women doctors will be interested in an 
announcement made by the College of 
Physicians in Philadelphia of a $500 prize 
for the best essay submitted on ‘The 
Relation between Chronic Suppurative 
Processes and Forms of Anwemia.”’ Es- 
says must be received on or before March 
1, 1903. Information in regard to this 
prize may be had from J. C. Wilson,M. D., 
Chairman College of Physicians, 219 
South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Prizes of $1,000 and $500 are offered by 
the Maltine Company for the best essays 
on ‘*Preventive Medicine.’”’ Dr. Daniel 
Lewis, president of the New York State 
Board of Health, will be one of the judges. 
For particulars address The Maltine Com- 
pany, 8th Avenue and 18th Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Among the students at the Charleston, 
(S. C.) Medical College are Miss Arabella 
Prentiss, daughter of Mrs. Maria T. Pren- 
tiss, who spoke at the recent Suffrage 
Conference in Charleston,and Miss Marian 
McMillan. They are said to be among 
the brightest students in the college. 

F. M. A. 
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THE CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

It was fitting that the notable series of 
women’s meetings held in Washington 
during February should find their con- 
clusion in the Mothers’ Congress. What- 
ever breadth of view or opportunity for 
the individual or increase of power in 
citizenship may be reached by women 
through organized effort will find its 
highest application in a more intelligent 
and more protective motherhood. 

The National Congress of Mothers, 
which in its beginning dealt chiefly with 
the individual relations between mother 
and child, has entered upon its sixth year 
with the intention to obtain knowledge of 
unfortunate childhood and endeavor to 
better its conditions. 

The reports made by the presidents of 
State organizations to the National Con- 
gress show thatthese societies are work- 
ing for two special objects, besides others 
which vary according to local needs. 
These two objects are: First, the estab- 
lishment of a closer relationship between 
the home and the school. This is being 
brought about by forming clubs where 
parents and teachers meet and talk over 
questions of interest, making suggestions 
that are helpful to both. Wherever these 
clubs have been organized they show 
such good results that efforts are being 
made to establish them in connection 
with all schools. 

The second object is the establishment 
of Juvenile Courts. In this Pennsylvania 
is taking the lead. Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
of Philadelphia, gave an account of the 
work in general, and especially of their 
labors to to get a Juvenile Court estab- 
lished in Philadelphia. Through her un- 
tiring efforts this has been accomplished, 
and the court now sits once a week to 
try offenders between the ages of six and 
sixteen. A number of prominent Phila- 
delphia ladies are always present. Mrs. 
Schoff said that formerly about 500 chil- 
dren between six and sixteen were annually 
shut up inthe city jails with hardened 
criminals, awaiting trial, sometimes for 
weeks or months, but since the establish- 
ment of the Juvenile Court all this has 
been changed, and there is now a law for- 
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bidding the sending to jail of any child 
under fourteen. Mrs. Schoff paid a high 
tribute to the judges of Philadelphia for 
their sympathy and interest in this work. 

In order to spread the knowledge of 
this Juvenile Court, a woman thoroughly 
informed as to the work, and in sympathy 
with it, is to be sent out to arouse interest 
in every county town in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Grice, President of the New Jersey 
Mothers’ Congress, tvld how they were 
working for the Juvenile Court there, 
with every prospect of success. 

At the first business meeting of the 
Congress an important resolution was in- 
troduced to change the name of the so- 
ciety so as to include fathers as well as 
mothers, since the duties of fathers go 
beyond merely supplying food for the 
physical needs of the child, and the 
responsibility of its training and mental 
development should not be left to the 
mothers alone. In accord with this be- 
lief, the program included several ad- 
dresses from men, A valuable contribu- 
tion regarding methods and results in 
child-saving work was made by Mr. David 
Willard, Principal of the Tombs Prison 
Schoul of New York. Mr. Willard’s special 
work is to save young offenders against 
the Jaw from prison, and the probation 
plan followed in Philadelphia is highly 
successful in New York. He has also 
established homes where such children 
are educated, trained and entertained. 
Many young men ranging from fifteen to 
thirty are in these homes, and show the 
good results of the idea. Mr. Willard 
himself is a young man, full of energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Juhn W. Douglass, of Washington, 
spoke on “The Parental Function of the 
State in the Care of Neglected and Delin 
quent Children.’’ He said that the public 
conscience has been awakened, and it is 
now generally conceded that the State 
has a duty towards its neglected and de- 
linquent children which it cannot shirk or 
delegate. He calls the ounce of prevention 
a free and adequate education, which is 
the birthright of every American child, 
and the State should see to it that the 
child has it, 

The benefits of establishing mothers’ 
clubs and kindergartens in the slums were 
described by Miss Mary Remington, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who conducts a ‘Gospel 
Settlement.’’ She rented a tenement, re- 
serving a room for herself. She persuaded 
the women to keep their rooms clean by 
example, and by giving prizes for the best 
kept room, and then began to teach them 
how to cook. She found that many par- 
ents fed their children on meal and water, 
well-cooked food being unknown. There 
are now nearly 200 children under Miss 
Remington’s care. 

Mrs. Josephine S. Yates, president of 
the Colored Woman’s Federation, told 
how much good the kindergarten work is 
doing among her people. There are al- 
ready @ hundred or more mothers’ 
clubs, 

Miss Mary S. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
made a plea for training schools for the 
deaf in every large city. She introduced 
deaf children of different ages, who had 
been taught by her to articulate and to 
read the lips so perfectly that they were 
able afterwards to enter the public 
schools. 

Three lectures on ‘Child Study,’’ by 
Dr. Sherman Davis, Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology at the University of 
Indiana, brought before the Congress an 
array of scientific facts and observations. 
Dr. Davis claims that negation should 
have no place in the training of a young 
child, and that no child under eight years 
of age should be sent to school. 

A pleasant incident one morning was 
the coming of Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
She was escorted to the platform and re- 
ceived with applause. The entire body 
of ladies rose to their feet, waving 
their handkerchiefs and clapping. Miss 
Anthony expressed the hope that moth- 
ers would reach out into every department 
of life. 

A model nursery in charge of Mrs. 
Fred .Dubois, formerly a South Dakota 
kindergartner, now wife of the Senator 
from Idaho, was an interesting accessory 
to the Congress, as was a kindergarten 
where twenty-five children were having 
the best possible time. 

Receptions were given the Congress by 
Mrs. Roosevelt and by Mrs. J. B. Hen- 
derson, 

The retirement of Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, who has been president of the 
Congress since its formation, was agreed 
to with reluctance. The Congress was 
largely her idea, and under her able ad- 
Ministration it has grown to its present 
proportions. It has organized ten State 
societies and has correspondents in every 
other State, in Canada and in several 
foreign countries. 

The new president, Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, is a Philadelphian. She is de- 
Scribed as a womanly, capable and cul- 
tured mother, who has not only reared a 
family of seven children from kindergar- 
ten to Harvard College, but has also done 





much to improve the condition of child- 
hood elsewhere. As chairman of a com- 
mittee of the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia, she led the movement to obtain 
the Juvenile Court and probation system. 
Since its adoption she has been system- 
atically working through the State to pro- 
vide for the appointment and salaries of 
suitable probation officers. 

The other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Robert R. Cotton, North Carolina; 
Mrs. J. P. Mumford, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
L. C. Grice, New Jersey; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Kate Waller Barett, Virginia; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Bertha C. 
Wead, Chicag»; treasurer, Mrs. Frederick 
Dubois, Idaho; auditor, Mrs. J. P. Dolli- 
ver, Iowa. Henceforth the Congress will 
meec triennially instead of annually, the 
executive board holding annual sessions. 

F. M. A. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN NEW YORK. 

A hearing was given at Albany on 
March 11 by the Senate Committee on 
Cities of the New York Legislature, on 
the petition that women taxpayers in 
cities of the third-class may have a vote 
on questions of local taxation. This 
measure passed the Lower House, 138 to 
4, and is now pending in the Senate. As 
the Senate hearing was appointed at the 
request of Senator Grady, a strong oppo- 
nent, it was expected that the ‘‘Antis’’ 
would turn out in force, and Senator 
Humphrey asked the Suffrage Association 
to send upa strong delegation of women 
to support the bill; but, to the general 
surprise, not an ‘Anti’? appeared. The 
suffragists had things all their own way. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners. She said that 
tax-paying women already had this right 
in twelve cities of the third-class, and the 
bill only proposed to extend the same 
right to the other such cities, thus mak- 
ing things uniform. Women taxp+yers 
should vote in municipalities as women 
stockholders vote in a corporation. 

Miss Harriet May Mills said that the 
women of the State outside of New York 
City paid taxes on more than $348,000,000. 
They paid taxes on $5,000,000 in Auburn 
alone. They ought to have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money. In those cit- 
ies where women already have the right, 
they use it in large numbers. In Water- 
town recently, women cast more than 50 
per cent. of the total vote on the question 
of appropriating money for a new high 
school. In Tarrytown, the proposal to 
provide a high-service filter reservoir was 
carried by a majority of eight votes. Miss 
Helen Gould voted for it, and sent car- 
riages to bring other women to the polls 
in behalf of a pure water-supply, and 
there was a great turning-out on the part 
of the women taxpayers. Miss Mills 
made a strong plea for the bill on the 
ground of justice. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, of Australia, said: 
“T have had a great disappointment to- 
day. I have come 12,000 miles in the 
hope of seeing an ‘Anti,’ for the Ameri- 
can ‘Antis’ whom we read of are regard- 
ed as curiosities in Australia; and now 
there are none cf them here! Women 
have school and municipal suffrage 
throughout Australia, and full suffrage 
in South and West Australia and New 
Zealand. Ina few months all over Aus- 
tralia women will have a vote for mem- 
bers of the Federal Parliament, Election 
officers say they would. rather poll 200 
women than 25 men, because the women 
mark their ballots so much more quietly 
and quickly, and do not hang around the 
polls afterward, Equal suffrage is re- 
garded as a great success. In Australia, 
any one who should suggest that tax- 
paying women ought not to have a vote 
on the spending of their money would be 
looked upon as a candidate for a lunatic 
asylum.”’ 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell spoke briefly 
in behalf of the bill, prefacing her re- 
marks by saying that although a resident 
of Massachusetts, she paid taxes in New 
York, and as Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New 
York, had repeatedly spoken against suf- 
frage at legislative hearings in Massachu- 
setts, she hoped it would not be thought 
inappropriate for her to speak on this 
occasion, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt made the 
closing address. She said: ‘*This bill is 
in line with the practice of almost all civ- 
ilized nations. Not only in Australia, 
which has been called the experiment 
station of the world, but throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, in Norway 
and Sweden, and even in Russia, women 
taxpayers can vote on the expenditure of 
local taxes. In Germany and Italy they 
may do so by proxy. Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, and Iowa have given this right to 
women, and in Louisiana it has led to the 
sanitary regeneration of New Orloans. 
New York last year gave the right to 
women in all the towns and villages 
throughout the State. If a woman tax- 
payer living in a village moves to a city of 
the third class, she ought not to lose her 
vote. It is a question of bringing about 
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Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, R: chester, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. > 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 
{ Miss Laura Ciay, Lexington, Ky 
| Mrs. Mary J. CoGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 


Auditors, 


NATLONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 





The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Society Buiiding, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 


cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 


Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, and a free copy will be sent them. 








EASTER PETTICOATS 


For style, fit, finish, quality and price these Petticoats have no equal. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


seen to be appreciated. 
filled. Here are two of the leaders: 


BLACK DOMESTIC MERCERIZED 
PETTICOAT, an exact copy of a $7.50 
silk petticoat, and actually worth $2.00. 
Price for this sale only 


1.00 


Other styles up to $5.00. 


Must be 
Mail orders 


BLACK and COLORED MERCERIZED | 
CLOTH PETTICOAT, an exact copy of 
a $15.00 silk petticoat, and actually 
worth $4.00. Positively the best value 


in Boston. Price, while | 08 
i +e e's 3 . 


they last, 





GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


* of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course, 
and Bedside Lnstruction. 


Four years. 
Full particulars in catalogue. 


Exceptional facilities for Labora‘ ory 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N. College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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equal rights not between men and women, 


but between women and women. It is a 
matter of the simplest justice.”’ 
The hearing was held in the Senate 


Chamber just after the Senate adjourned. 
Many Senators stayed to listen, and testi- 
fied their interest by laughter and ap- 
plause. 

And now the suffragists are wondering 
why Senator Grady asked for that hearing 
if he did not expect remonstrants; or, if 
he did expect them, what became of them. 

A. 8. B. 


———  2were — — 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, MARCH 19, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are rejoicing over the announce- 
ments in the morning papers of the ap- 
pointments of School Inspectors in this 
city. In every district there are two or 
more women on each board of five officials. 
Since the consolidation of the City of 
New York, each one of the five Boroughs 
has had a President of the Borongh. 
Under the new charter which went into 
operation Jan. 4, 1902, the powers of these 
Presidents were greatly increased, and the 
whole school system was so rearranged 
that the Board of Inspectors now have 
much more influence than formerly. 
Many of the women’s clubs urged the ap- 
pointment of women on the local boards, 
and the result proved that the officials 
were liberal minded and favored the re- 
form. In Manhattan, President Cantor 
has placed two women on each Board of 
Inspectors; in Brooklyn, President Swans- 
trom has placed two and sometimes three 
women on each board; in Queens, Presi- 
dent Cassidy bas been anxious to place 
women on all the boards. In one district 
the men whom he had chosen said they 
would not serve with women, and he now 
threatens, if they continue obstinate, to 
name boards com posed entirely of women. 
The appointments in the Boroughs of 
Richmond and the Bronx are not announc- 
ed, but no doubt the precedent estab- 
lished in other Bproughs will be followed. 

A bill is pending in the State Legisla- 
ture which must be closely watched by 
the women of the State. It provides that 
no woman may work more than fifty-four 
hours in a factory in each week, and that 
six hours shall be the limit of work on 
Saturday. It was introduced by Senator 
Garry A. Willard of Oneida Co, At a 
first glance this seems to be a beneficent 
measure, and no doubt the kindly gentle- 
man who framed it thought it would be 
of good effect. It has the support of 
powerful organizations of this city. 
None of these friends of the proposed act 
seem to have reflected that a reduction 
in the hours of labor means inevitably a 
reduction in the wages. Unless there is 
a provision in the bill that there shall be 
no decrease in the amount paid because of 
such diminution in the period of work, 
the loss of money that willcome to femi- 
nine laborers will in most cases prove a 





great hardship. And it must beaddedthata 
class of employees who are limited in 
time of service will naturally be discrimi- 
nated against by employers, so that the 
already insufficient compensation of wom- 
en will be still further reduced. The bill 
must be carefully watched. 

The New York City Legislative League 
met on March 6 at the Tuxedo, Mrs, 
Joanna Hartshorn, the President of the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
spoke on ‘Legislation in New Jersey.” 
She gave an interesting account of the 
progress made in securing better laws for 
women, contrasting the former injustice 
when the wife had no right to her own 
property or earnings, with the present 
improved conditions, and concluding with 
a summary of the work done by the Legal 
Aid Society of her State in securing com- 
pensation for women who had been de- 
frauded of their wages. Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser, Mrs. Cora Welles Trow, Dr. 
Phebe J. B. Waite and others took part 
in the debate which followed. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Holmes Bates gave an account of 
the work in Washington. 

The Bedford Political Equallty League 
is keeping up its excellent work under 
the leadership of Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Per- 
kins. The February meeting was ad- 
dressed by Miss Harriet May Mills and 
others, and at the reunion on the evening 
of March 6 Mrs. Florence Fenwick Mil- 
ler was the principal speaker. There is 
always good music, These meetings, which 
are held at Cooper Hall on Bedford Ave., 
are well attended, and are considered 
quite a feature of the winter by those res- 
ident in that part of the city. 

There lies beside me the Year Book of 
the Political Equality Club of Castile, 
Wyoming Co. Mrs, Cordelia A. Greene, 
the veteran reformer, has long been the 
Honorary President, and Mrs. Luey Shay 
Pierce is the energetic President. The 
meetings are held each month at the Sani- 
tarium, and the topics for discussion this 
winter show a wide range of thought, 
‘“*The World’s Progress in Finance,’ ‘in 
Philanthropy,’’ ‘in Science,’’ and “tin Art”’ 
occupying each an evening,and the closing 
address on April 1 is to be on “The | 
World’s Progress in Woman’s Political 
Position during the Last Decade.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








MOW THE PUBLIC CAN BENEFIT. 





John H. Pray & Sons Co. have added to | 
their own great stock of carpets, rugs and | 
kindred goods the whole stock of Joel 
Goldthwait & Co., making a combination 
seldom witnessed. The sale is now in 
progress, with a success indicating that 
this section of country will be better car- | 
peted than ever. The advertisement of 
Pray & Sons Co. should be read and pon- 
dered. A visit to their great emporium 
on Washington, opposite Boylston Street, 
Boston, will secure good bargains. The | 
display is probably the finest ever made | 
in New England. The immense stock | 
must be disposed of before the spring 
trade opens. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is this 
week rejoicing in the birth of a fine stur- 
dy grandson. He is the child of Mr, Al- 
fred Robinson and Mrs. Ethel Blackwell 
Robinson, of New York City. 











AMUSEMENTS. | 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 
21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 17, 


“ROSEDALE.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600, 


Prices: | Matinees. 10c., 25c., 50e. 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF MARCH 17. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and pescripe may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Ilandbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢12r0xd~=». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


ERNST 





BY GEORGE A. O, 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston: 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.— The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ng of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
— temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now a 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring in 
modern Greek. Has given lessons to Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and to 
the editorsof the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CuRISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
Resorts 




















Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


gy hh — es 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. E 
Tickets now on sale. For full infoemation eo 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
a yh me street, Boston, 
cket Offices 271 and 1185 Broad 7 A. £ 
Thweatt, E. P. _ 1185 Broadway, Nay Yorn oie, 
8. H. Hardwick, G, P, A,, Was n, D. O, 
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LENT. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 
In remembrance of me, 
When the days come round, 
Leave your jollity, 
Pleasures of sight aud sound! 


Take your burthensome sins 
To the desert of thought; 

Think how One who was bound 
Man’s deliverance wrought. 


Think how One who was shamed, 
Hanging upon the tree, 

Shows the glory of God 
To humanity. 





THROUGH MARCH WINDS. 
BY NORA PERRY. 
When rough and wild the March winds 
blow, 
Beneath the ice we look, and lo, 
We see the brooks begin to flow. 


When wilder yet the wild winds sing, 
We hark and hear the bluebird ring 
His silver trumpet of the spring. 


No bitter winds can him dismay, 
Though icy currents check the way, 
He scents to-morrow in to-day. 


He knows that what hath been shall be, 
He doth not wait as we to see 
The bloom and bud upon the tree, 


To measure out his joyful song; 
Though bud and bloom be hidden long, 
His faith is suse, his hope is strong. 


> 


THE RIDICULOUS OPTIMIST. 





There was once a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright, 
Because he slept at night, 
Because God gave him sight 

To gaze upon his child; 

Because his little one 

Could Jeap and laugh and run, 

Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He smiled because the sky 
Was high above his head, 
Because the rose was red, 
Because the past was dead! 

He never wondered why 
The Lord had blundered so 
That all things have to go 
The wrong way here below 

The overarching sky. 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free, 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 

Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew, 
Because the sweet winds blew, 
Because that he could hew 

And hammer, he was glad. 


Because he lived he smiled 
And did not look ahead 
With bitterness or dread, 
But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child 
And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 
And shook their heads and smiled. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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AMOS PARKINSON. 





BY GEORGE 8. WASSON, 





On astrip of rocky beach between the 
ledges Amos Parkinson lived with his 
wife and five children. The house was 
the smallest and one of the must dilapi- 
dated in the village. 

Among other litter scattered about the 
place were some shattered lobster-pots, 
while the veriest wreck of a dory ever 
sketched by a summer boarder lay on the 
shore. ‘‘Prob’ly the secon’ dory that ever 
was built,’’ as Amos was in the habit of 
remarking. But her owner himself, al- 
though a stout, able-bodied man, was so 
hopelessly lazy that it was impossible to 
engage him at work of any kind for more 
than a few hours at a time, so that almost 
the whole support of the family fell upon 
his wife and the three older children. 

Mrs. Parkinson’s mainstay was washing 
and house-cleaning for the townspeople, 
while in the summer the children picked 
berries and tended the babies of their 
more prosperous neighbors. 

Yet, far from being dissatisfied with her 
condition, Mrs. Parkinson was, like her 
husband, overflowing with contentment, 
and was, moreover, quick to resent the 
criticism of neighbors upon his shiftless- 
ness, which she denied. 

Her ‘‘man,’’ as she fondly called him, 
was always on the point of embarking 
upon some most profitable undertaking 
which in a short time could not fail to 
put them in aftluent circumstances, Some- 
times he had discovered a spot in the har- 
bor where lobsters of a gigantic size 
abounded, and their capture was only de- 
ferred until Amos could prepare gear 
suitable for holding such monsters. At 
another time he was about to construct 
eel - pots of an improved pattern, with 
which there would be no difficulty in 
supplying the markets of a neighboring 
city. 


ities that whenever he talked of engaging 
in some new project, as he often did to 
his wife in the evening, he invariably 
followed it up by unfolding his plans for 
the disposal of the money sure to fiow 
into their coffers withia a short space of | 
time. 

‘Now, ’Gusty,’’ he would say, ‘‘quick’s | 
ever I kin git them new-fangled eel-pots 
a-fishin’ in good shape, I’m figgerin’ on 
goin’ to town an’ gittin’ you a splendid | 
black silk dress about the fus’ thing ever 

I do. I want you should have a reg’ lar, 

downright proper mate of a dress to that 
one o’ Mis’ Perkios’s there’t she wears | 
Sundays, an’ one o’ them furbelowed kind | 
o’ hats to match.”’ 

‘“‘O father!” exclaimed the wife. ‘Won't | 
that be jes’ elegant!” 

‘**Hev lots o’ red an’ things onto it,ma!”’ | 
put in one of the children. 
‘An’ git a pair o’ them yaller shoes, | 
same’s the boarders hev, ma!”’ cried an- | 
other. 

“Oh, for sartin sure!’’ assented Amos. 
“T was cal’latin to git your ma some 0’ | 
them kin’ o’ shoes, anyways. I want you 
should hev’ jes’ good a rig-out as ary wo- 
man’s got to this cove; I don’t give a rap 
who ’tis, neither! Now ef I sh’d conclude 
to run up to Portlan’ there an’ ship cook 
to go to Georges this winter, in. the room 
o’ botherin’ roun’ to fish them eel-pots | 
this fall, why it’s my cal’lation in the 

spring to fetch hum a gol’ watch apiece | 
for you young ‘uns, an’ one for your ma, 

too.”’ 

The announcement was followed by a 
chorus of delighted and grateful exclama- | 
tions from the family, while Mrs. Parkin- | 
son cautioned her | 


husband earnestly | 
against neglecting his own wardrobe. | 
“Oh, wal,’’ said he, in an off-hand sort 
of manner, ‘‘when I git roun’ to it, I 
think’s likely I shall turn to an’ git me 
some little truck; but fus’ an’ foremos’ I | 
want to see you an’ the young ‘uns all 
rigged up fit to kill, with jes’ the very | 
jim-dandies’ fixin’s there is to Portlan’! I | 
cal’late for a reg’lar built dressmaker to 
tog ye out in the lates’ styles there is 
goin’, whatever they may be to the time.”’ 
‘“‘But I want you should git you one o’ 
them long-tail coa's for Sundays, father,’’ 
said Mrs. Parkinson; ‘‘an’ a tall hat, too. 
I’ve allus jes fairly ached to see how you’d 
look with one o’ them proper Sunday hats 
onto your head! You won't forgit *bout | 
that, now, will you, dear?’’ 

“Oh,”’ said Amos, “I don’t make no 
doubt but that I shall rig up myself con- 
sid’ble smart soon’s ever I git a chis’ full 
o’ togg’ry foryou an’thechil’ren. Tell ye 
what, I’m thinkin’ they wouldn’t look so 
bad in some o’ them double-breasted 
jackets there, same’s Cap’n Abner fetched 
down from Bawson las’ week!” | 

And in this manner, night after night, | 
the members of this happy family decked 
each other out, until the scanty tire of 
soggy driftwood went out in the cracked 
stove and the children climbed the rickety 
steps outside to their nest. 

As Robert Burns truly said: 

If happiness hae not the seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT IN BOSTON. 


The Louisa Alcott Club had a Fair at 
Perkins Hall this week. The club at 15 
Oswego Street is a social centre in the 
South End, The basement is fitted as a 
kitchen, and is also used as a dining room, 
workshop, class-room and reception room, 
Beginning with the kindergarten there are 
classes in which the ages range from six 
to twenty. Each class has its utensils for 
cooking and housekeeping, the purpose 
being to familiarize the children with the 
most healthful, attractive and at the same 
time economical ways of preparing and 
serving food. To cultivate the desire for 
simple, pretty homes, the children fur- 
nish miniature rooms under the direction 
of Miss Maria Elliott. Then there are 
classes in basket-weaving, drawing, sew- 
ing, elementary science, singing and citi- 
zenship. 

In the Kindergarten Review for March 
is an account of the five day nurseries 
established and carried on in Boston, 
through the beneticence of Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw. These nurseries have been a sav- 
ing grace for nearly a quarter of a century 
in parts of the city where they are greatly 
needed Miss Phabe Adams was the first 
person put in charge of the work as a 
whole. In 1894, she was succeeded by 
Miss Laliah Pingree, to whom the devel- 
opment of the day nurseries into settle- 
ment work is due. 

This work, as carried on at the Ruggles 
Street Neighborhood House, includes a 
free day-nursery for children of working 
women, a kindergarten, industrial classes 
for boys and girls, practical gardening, 
summer outings, a social club for young 
people, mothers’ meetings and outside 
visiting and help. The Neighborhood 
House is acentre from which helpful in- 
fluences radiate in every direction. Fam- 





It was one of his most striking peculiar. 


iles are tided over emergencies, men and 


| the encouraging ‘friend in need.’ 
| are its energies limited t» personal ser- 


| corporated into the play. 


|U. S. 
| play and was much taken with it, 


| then sung into a phonograph. 


| American countries, 


women are helped to find work, comforts 
and delicacies are taken to-the sick, a re- 
straining hand is reached toward those 
drifting downward, truant or dependent 
children are looked after, and widowed or 
deserted mothers are assisted to become 
heads of self-sustaining households. 

In short, the Neighborhood House is 
Nor 


vice. It reports bad plumbing and foul 
cellars to the Board of Health, and policy 
shops and evil resorts to the police. It 
brings house agents to the point of mak- 
ing needed improvements. To quote from 
the report of the matron: 

Often, in following up a single case, we 
find ourselves in communication with a 
variety of authorities, the head of the 
police court, the truant officer, the land- 
lord, the clergyman, and invariably the 
employer. 

Work similar in most respects is carried 
on at the other four houses, on Albany 
Street, North Bennett Street, Cottage 


| Place, Roxbury, and at Cambridgeport. 


The account in the Kindergarten Re- 
view of these tive places of limitless up- 
lifting influences, which ought to be read 
by every one interested in social better- 
ment and the saving of children, ends 
with an extract from the letter written by 


| Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in behalf of equal 


suffrage, read at the Massachusetts Legis- 
lative Hearing. F. M. A. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

To present in English a Spanish mira- 
cle play three centuries old, the words 
and music of which have never before 
been reduced to writing, is an ambitious 
undertaking, but the College Club of Bos- 
ton, which is always doing ambitious 
things successfully, proved itself equal to 
it. The large gudience was thoroughly 
captivated, and the drama has been re- 
peated by request in several prominent 
places in Roston. 

‘*Pastores’’ is one of the many miracle 
plays which are concerned wholly with 
the events of the night preceding the 
birth of Christ. Indeed, it is probably a 
combination of several such plays. Though 
often crude and commonplace, and some. 
times, to modern ears, grotesque, it has 
nevertheless a good deal of merit, and 
some of its lyrical passages, which are 
especially fine, are thought to have been 
Spanish songs of a much earlier date, in- 
For three hun- 
dred years it has been presented at Ghrist- 
mas time, first in Spain, and, after the 
settlement of America, in the Rio Grande 
region. The music which now accompa. 
nies the play is much younger than the 
play itself, dating back scarcely more than 
one hundred and fifty years. Several 
Mexican anachronisms, which crept in 
after the piece had been brought to this 
country, jar slightly upon unaccustomed 
ears, until one learns that what seems 
irreverence is only naiveté. 

Neither words nor music had ever been 
written till the late Capt. John G. Bourke, 
A., while in that region, saw the 
He 
got one of che principal characters to dic. 
tate the words to him, and the music was 
Records 
and manuscript were laid away, and after 
the death of Captain Bourke were almost 
forgotten, till about a year and a half 
ago, when a few who knew of its existence 
began to think it a pity that this material 
could not be utilized. Accordingly it was 
rescued, and an English translation which 
was in general tone a great improvement 
on the original was made by Mrs. O. B. 
Cole. 

Then came the difficult task of fitting 
the words to the music, but this was 
finally accomplished through the joint 
efforts of Mrs. Cole and Mr. J. W. Calder- 
wood, director of the College Club chorus, 
Mr. Calderwood also selected and arranged 
a few of the choicest lyrical passages, 
which were sung in the original by the 
chorus. Noattempt was made at costum- 
ing or elaborate stage presentation, the 
play being read in English by Mr. William 
B. Fowler. 

This mode of presentation, simple as it 
was, is not unlike that in the Spanish- 
There the play is 
usually given in private dwellings, or in 
rude buildings with no stage and but a 
sprinkling of seats for the spectators, 
while the actors array themselves in 
masks and costumes of the most primi- 
tive, sometimes hideous, description. 
Often it takes place in the open, lighted 
only by a fire placed between actors and 





| audience. 


This simplicity of production, however, 
has not always been the rule. Formerly 
the play was given in the cathedrals as 
a part of the solemn religious celebration 
of Christmas; but the disturbance caused 
by the alien element which gradually 
came into the population, and which in 


, traditions, physieal appearance and char- 
| acter was much inferior to the original 
| Spanish settlers, caused the ceremony to 
| be transferred to the homes of the people, 

where it took on more of a secular char- 





acter. Thus it happens that the ordinary 
tourist does not often see it, and it was 
therefore a rare treat to be at the College 
Club on the afternoon when, like some of 
our symphony numbers, it was ‘‘played for 
the first time in the United States.”’ 

The Students’ Aid Association of Bar- 
nard College is trying to divert the atten- 
tion of the undergraduates to other pro- 
fessions than teaching, which is becoming 
overcrowded, At a recent gathering of 
the Association and students, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell, of the League for 
Political Education, spoke of the need of 
educated women at the head of the re- 
formatories and in the Charity Orgapiza- 
tion Society—institutions where the influ- 
ence of personality is everything. Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, of the Consumers’ 
League, gave an account of the duties of 
the social secretary employed by some 
firms as an adviser for the mental and 
physical needs of the women employees. 
This highly responsible position offers a 
field for the college woman who wants 
“to clear up her little corner of the uni- 
verse.’’ Miss Lillian Wald, head worker 
of the Nurses’ Settlement, showed the op- 
portunities for women to do social service 
through nursing. The district nurse, she 
said, was able to get an insight into the 
life about her better than any settlement 
worker, for along with nursing ought to 
go ‘the priestly relationship’’ — that of 
the confidant and adviser. 

The Erminie A. Smith prize in mineral- 
ogy and geology, offered by Vassar Col- 
lege, has been awarded this year to Caro- 
lyn Davis, 1903. 

Each year the University of Michigan 
awards a fellowship in sociology. ‘The 
student winning it is sent to Chicago to 
work in the Chicago Commons Social 
Settlement, and six hours’ credit in the 
University is given to the fellowship- 
holder for all the time spent at the Com- 
mons. This year’s fellowship has been 
won by Miss Gertrude E. Palmer, of the 
junior literary class. Miss Palmer will 
make a special study of selecting parks 
and playgrounds in the crowded districts 
of the city. 

Teachers in the public high schools of 
Pennsylvania are offered two cash prizes 
of $250 each by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, one for the best essay on ‘*The Ad- 
vantages which Accrue from a Classical 
Education,”’ the other for the best essay 
on‘*The Scope and Importanceof Scientific 
Museums.’’ The essays must be sub- 
mitted to the dean before May 1, 1902. 
Professor J.:umbaugh of the University 
will answer inquiries concerning this com- 
petition, and act as chairman of the com- 
mittee on awards. 

The gift of $100,000 to Syracuse Uni- 
versity (coéducational) by Mr. John D, 
Rockefeller leads Chancellor James R. 
Day to say: ‘This insures the raising of 
$400,000 to meet the offer of John D., 
Archbold, of New York, to double that 
amount by next June, This will clear the 
University of debt, and leave it with an 
endowment of $2,500,000. Among the 
new buildings erected will.be a biological 
laboratory, a new gymnasium, a new 
chapel and dormitories.”’ 


—_——- 
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“TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS.” 





fAddress of John Sherwin Crosby, of New 
York, at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington.) 

Wisdom and power have been styled the 
attributes of sovereignty, but it would be 
interesting to know with how tittle wis- 
dom a government could manage to get 
along, provided there was no lack of 
power. Loose notions ' and irrational 
conceits concerning the nature and 
functions of the State are not only the 
chief source of the manifold and increas- 
ing evils, industrial, social, national, and 
international, against or in which govern- 
ment itself is awkwardly and for the most 
part hopelessly struggling, but they are 
moreover the main hindrance to all polit- 
ical progress, including that particular 
reform for the promotion of which this 
Association so earnestly, faithfully, and 
patiently labors. 

There is but one method of demonstrat- 
ing the truth of any proposition concern- 
ing government or the exercise of any 
civil power, and that is by reference and 
strict adherence to the reason and legiti- 
mate purpose of its primary organization. 
Born into government, and ever surround- 
ed by its all-pervading influence, which, 
like an artificial atmosphere, bears with 
heavy though unequal pressure upon the 
bodies and souls of men everywhere, we 
are prone to regard its power as preéxist- 
ent to man, and coeval with the forces of 
inanimate nature. We perhaps no longer 


believe in the ghosts of divine right and 
hereditary power to rule, and yet we do 
sometimes seem to be somewhat afraid of 
them, and to approach the ark of musty 
constitutions and mouldy precedents with 











the superstitious reverence of fetish-wor- 
shippers. 

A misconception common to many 
minds, and precluding possibility of any 
true conception of government, is that of 
looking upon society and the State as one 
and the same. Although it be true that 
the State comprises the same natural per- 
sons as those composing society, it should 
be borne in mind that the latter is a natu- 
ral organism as complex and complete as 
the individual human body, whereas the 
State is an artificial mechanism construct. 
ed by man for the same reason that he 
builds a dwelliog,—for the protection it 
may afford It is no more anatural entity 
than is a business partnership, a house. 
raising, or a pink tea, any one of which 
may be condncted in accordance with or 
in violation of natural law. 

Attempt to prove that woman's claim to 
the assumed right of suffrage is as valid 
as any that mau can make, would seem 
very much like trying to demonstrate the 
truth of a self-evident proposition, nor 
would success in such attempt, alone and 
of itself, establish her right to the ballot, 
That man has been voting for a long time 
no more proves his right to the ballot 
than the fact of woman’s not voting would 
prove her to be wanting in such right, 
The question of woman’s right in that re- 
gard necessarily involves inquiry as to the 
nature and origin of any that man may 
have. 

Difficulty in perceiving the justice of 
equal and universal suffrage arises from 
ignorance or disregard of the essential 


character of the suffrage, and from mis- 


conception as to the primary authority 
and just warrant for the exercise of civil 
power. When once it is understood just 
why, by what authority, and for what 
purpose man is justified in exercising the 
electoral franchise, it becomes self-evident 
that woman is entitled to the same rights 
and subject to the same obligations in 
that regard as those vested in and devolv- 
ing upon man, 

Over in Congress they are perhaps at 
this very moment considering some meas- 
ure looking to the repression of that deep- 
seated antipathy to government called an- 
archy; and yet the Anarchists will have 
done the State some service if, by their 
stout denial of its right to rule, they shall 
compel intelligent inquiry as to the real 
basis of that right, as well as some practi- 
cal regard for the just limitations of its 
exercise. Those that believe in govern- 
ment should be ready to give a reason, a 
reasonable reason, for the faith that is 
within them. Had such reason been al- 
ways and everywhere known and respect- 
ed by governments, there might never 
have been an Anarchist. 

The State is in the governing business, 
and has, or should have, a monopoly of it. 
It always makes itself manifest through 
the exercise of human power organized 
for and directed to the control of human 
conduct. Experiment in the art of gov- 
ernment from the beginning has been 
directed mainly to discovering how to 
secure obedience to its commands, Power 
the State must have, and to the conserva- 
tism of power attention has beea chiefly 
given. But, although essential, power is 
not the only element to be considered 
in a science of government whose subject- 
matter includes conduct as well as power; 
conduct not only of those over whom its 
power may be exercised, but also of the 
government itself, whose acts are but the 
conduct of whoever is responsible for its 
ad ministration, 

It is not possible, however, to conceive 
of any conduct affecting persons not vol- 
untarily consenting to it, without think- 
ing of it as either right or wrong, no mat- 
ter whether it be that of an individual or 
of a government, and an understanding of 
what constitutes just government neces- 
sarily involves consideration of what is 
rigbt and what is wrong as between man 
and man. This distinction between right 
and wrong exists in the nature of things, 
prior to and independently of government, 
which cannot make right wrong nor 
wrong right. 

It is much the fashion, I know, to de- 
preciate any attempt at an @ priori analy- 
sis or study of government, and to mag- 
nify what is called the historical method, 
but history at its best is for the most part 
but a record of how things have been done 
wrong, and no research will ever discover 
a place or time in which government has 
yet been what it ought to be. Objection 
may be made to what is sometimes 
slighted as mere abstract theorizing, but 
justice itself is abstract, and can be stud- 
ied only in the laboratory of the mind; 
nor do we first have to see a man slain, 
nor even to read the Ten Commandments, 
in order to know that murder is wrong. 

If there be no divine right to rule, no 
supernatural right in the king, in the one 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 12 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANN4 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, #0 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, M«s# 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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man, there can be none in any multiplica- 
tion of the one man, in any majority of 
men, however great; and the right to 
govern, if there be any, must be a natural 
right. I am aware that some persons, 
jearned persons, still question and even 
deny the existence of natural right. But 
if there were indeed no natural rights, 
there could be no natural wrongs, and the 
anarchists would clearly be justified in 
their contention that wrongs are due to 
government. By natural rights is meant 
simply conditions and relations existing 
in the nature of things, and upon whose 
unimpaired integrity every human being 
depends for the preservation and natural 
development of his individual personality. 
They are called rights, human, natural 
rights, because every human being may, 
by the law of nature, rightfully prevent 
any infringement of them by other men. 
They are inalienable, because they are in- 
herent in every human personality, and 
can no more be the subject of barter than 
the man himself. They may also be 
called primary, as distinguished from the 
right of self-defence, which, although sec- 
ondary in that it always arises from the 
violation of one primary right, is, how- 
ever, none the less natural and inalienable. 

It is only by virtue of the right of self- 
defence, the right to prevent aggression, 
or infringement of some primary right, 
that one human being may justly make 
forcible interference with the conduct of 
another, Such interference on any other 
ground, or for any other purpose than 
that of self-defence, is a violation of one 
or more primary rights, and constitutes 
what we call a wrong as between man and 
man. Now a State is but an aggregation 
of men, of human beings, and the oldest 
and most complex government can be 
nothing less. The simplest government 
that we can conceive of would be that 
wherein there were but two persons, one 
to govern and one to be governed, neither 
of whom would have any right to coerce 
or govern the other except in self-defence, 
and either of whom would have the same 
right as the other. Let the number be 
increased to thousands of millions, and 
still, so long as no one of them interfered 
with any right of another, no one of them 
would have any right forcibly to control 
the conduct of any other, and if no one 
had such right, no number, no majority, 
however great, could have it. The State 
can have norights but such asare brought 
to it by the individuals composing it, and 
they can bring to it no right of coercion 
other than the right of self-defence, 
for that is all that they have. The right 
of the State to govern by coercion is 
clearly based solely upon the right of 
self-defence, and not upon the superior 
wisdom or power of anybady, although 
power is necessary to the efficient, and 
wisdom to the just, exercise of the right, 
whether by individual or by government. 

The primary authority and only just 
warrant for the compulsory organization 
of the body known as the State, is the 
necessity for maintaining peace and pub- 
lic order. Individuals might well be left 
to make each his own defence against the 
individual fraud or violence of others, 
but for the continual disturbance of the 
peace that would inevitably follow, ac- 
companied by aggressions which, though 
unintentional, would sooner or later be- 
come so general and overwhelming that 
no individual would be able successfully 
to defend himself against them. The 
combination and coéperation of many, in 
fact all persons, is necessary to prevent 
this form of aggression. Such combina- 
tion is but the coéperative exercise of 
the right of self-defence, and government 
is properly nothing but the organized de- 
fence of communities. It is self-defence 
socialized. It prohibits peace-disturbing 
exercise of the right by individuals, but, 
as it must in justice to them, undertakes 
to protect them so fully and effectually 
in the enjoyment of every natural right 
that they shall have no occasion to dis- 
turb the peace by defending themselves. 
It is then scientifically true, as stated in 
the immortal Declaration, that ‘‘to secure 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men,’’ and it is no less true that 
the only legitimate functions of govern- 
Ment are such as are necessary to secure 
to all persons within its jurisdiction the 


peaceable enjoyment of natural rights. 
There are indeed no other rights. Civil 


tights are but modifications of natural 
right. The right to the ballot is merely 
the right of self-defence, evidenced as it 
were in shares of that corporate stock to 
which every individual man and woman 
has made equal and paid-up subscription. 
The State for the sake of peace compels 
us each and all to pool our respective and 
equal rights of self-defence, and to submit 
them to a common management. 

What would be thought of a mere 
business, money-making corporation that 
should deny its women stockholders any 
its management? No woman 
would long remain a stockholder in such 
aconcern. And yet woman is compelled 
to remain in and to submit to the 
State, which first prevents her from in- 
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dividually exercising the natural right of 
self-defence as even savages may do, and 
then, without reason or excuse, excludes 
her from participation in that social and 
coéperative exercise of the right which 
has been substituted in place of its pro- 
hibited individual exercise. There is 
hardly to be found in all the dark history 
of government a more flagrant, stupid and 
inexcusable abuse of civil power than 
this. The women of this country would 
have just as much right to overturn the 
government and to establish another in 
which men should be excluded from 
the ballot, as we men have to maintain 
one that excludes them. 

Men differ from women, as they also do 
from each other, in natural powers and 
abilities, both mental and physical; but 
there is no difference in the natural rights 
of men or of menand women. The ballot 
is one of those natural rights ‘“‘to secure 
which governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ By ‘‘consent 
of the governed”’ is meant simply that ex- 
pression of the people’s will which can be 
had only by allowing every one of the 
people an equal voice in that expression. 
There can be no valid consent to what is 
wrong as between man and man, nor is 
there any right way of doing wrong. How 
can we expect to maintain a safe or right- 
eous superstructure of government with 
foundations laid in the friable mortar of 
injustice? 

Not unmerited criticism is sometimes 
made of our world-watched experiment of 
what we falsely call popular government, 
and prophecy is not wanting of the ulti- 
mate failure of democracy. But democ- 
racy can never fail until it has been tried. 
We have not tried and are not trying it. 
Our government is not democratic, but 
hemicratic. It is not a government by the 
people, but by half the people, and not in 
any sense by the better half. It is an 
andrarchy, a government by men to the 
exclusion of woman. 

There can be no person of sufficient in- 
telligence to entitle his opinion to any 
respect whatever, who will deny that, as 
a matter of abstract justice, woman has 
as much right to the ballot as man. Ob- 
jections to her exercise of the right are 
always based on what are called princi- 
ples of expediency. But there are no 
such principles involved in questions 
affecting human rights. There is no place 
for expediency until justice has been done, 
and the science of government is merely 
the science of justice as between man and 
man. 

It is sometimes argued that woman 
should not vote, for the reason that she 
has not the physical ability often neces- 
sary to enforce the mandate of a vote, or, 
in other words, because she cannot bear 
arms, or go to war. And yet for that very 
reason she ought all the more to have a 
voice in the making of laws whose injus- 
tice, if any, she is especially powerless to 
resist. And how do we know that there 
will be any war when once woman :shall 
have assumed her proper place and influ- 
ence in the councils of the State? The 
great story of the race has been its strug- 
gle for freedom, and what is freedom but 
the absence of injustice? Let nations do 
justice, and wars shall be no more. That 
government which shall indeed secure to 
all persons within its jurisdiction the 
equal enjoyment of every natural right, 
will not only have peace within its bor- 
ders, but will also be so strong in the 
might of right that no other or foreign 
government can do it any harm. 

It is said that a majority of women have 
not asked and do not care for the ballot; 
but what has that to do with the question? 
It used to be said that the majority of 
slaves were not asking for freedom, but 
did that make slavery right? There are 
many men who have little appreciation of 
the ballot, but shall it be taken from 
them? Who shall judge of what consti- 
tutes a due appreciation of it, or pass 
upon another man’s fitness to exercise a 
natural right? Considering her restricted 
opportunity, womanghas shown as much 
interest in great public questions as man, 
and quite as much ability to find their 
correct answers, 

We ask the ballot for woman not mere- 
ly because she has a right to it, but quite 
as much because it is her duty to exercise 
that right. Theirresistible power of that 
all-embracing organization, the State, 
holds you and me and all that are dear to 
us as its helpless and often hopeless sub- 
jects. The combined wisdom of us all 
would be none too great for its intelligent 
administration, and we demand, for our 
own sake and for the sake of those that 
shall come after us, that the wisdom of 
woman shall be included; not only that 
her delicate, intuitional sense of justice 
shall leaven the lump of public opinion, 
but that her deft hand shall help to 
knead it into the bread of righteous law. 
We ask, as one of the rights that govern- 
ment is bound to secure, that in the ad- 
ministration of its power it shall make 
use of the fullest wisdom of the whole 
people, that the entire popular brain and 





social conscience shall take cognizance of 
and be responsible for all acts of govern- 
ment. Not until then shall we have seen 
true democracy; not until then shall we 
indeed have a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 





THE FOUR PIONEER WOMEN MINISTERS. 

By a happy coincidence and not by pre- 
arrangement, the four pioneers among 
women ministers of modern times found 
themselves seated side by side upon the 
platform at a recent meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Press Club of New York City. The 
occasion was a memorial service in honor 
of Mrs. ‘‘Jennie June” Croly, founder of 
the Club. The ministers were the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the first 
woman ordained (1853); the Rev. Olympia 
Brown, the first woman ordained by the 
Universalist church (1863); Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, also ordained in 1863 by the Uni- 
versalists, the first and only woman upon 
whom the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
has been conferred; and the Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, the first woman ordained 
in New England. 

Mrs. Hanaford, president of the Club, 
with a few appropriate words, introduced 
her sister ministers, each of whom re- 
sponded with a brief address. These four 
women, though for many years mutual 
friends, had never before met all together. 
The ivcident was impressive, and will not 
be forgotten by any of the large assembly 
present. 





NATIONAL TREASURER’S REPORT. 


{Read at the National Suffrage Convention.) 


At Minneapolis the National Convention 
placed the management of the Bazar Fund 
in the hands of the Business Committee. 
The Treasurer had deposited $4,501.81 of 
the Bazar money, previous to the Conven- 
tion, in two savings banks in Warren, O., 
and it was allowed to remain there 
throughout the year, no better loan offer- 
ing itself. 

When the books for 1901 were closed, 
we found ourselves with a balance of 
$9,810.21. The total receipts for the year 
1901, including all moneys, were $13,- 
581.49: the auxiliary dues amounted to 
$1,009.70. Three bequests were paid 
within the year, viz.: that of $100 from 
Mrs. Jonas Green, of Virginia, mention of 
which was made at Minneapolis; $100 
from the estate of Dr. Helen J. Under- 
wood, of California; and $2,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, of 
Perry, N. Y. It was voted that these 
amounts be added to our interest account. 
The $549.11 received within the year from 
the late Bazar sales. were also added to 
the interest account. Therefore we had 
on Jan. 1, 1902, in our interest account 
$7,455.11, in our commercial -account 
$2,355.10. 

At Minneapolis, Dr. C. Newlin Peirce, 
of Philadelphia, pledged $500 for Pennsyl- 
vania, and as he has paid $400 of this 
amount himself, he becomes the largest 
individual contributor of the year. 

The associations and individuals giving 
$100 or more are the California W.S. A., 
the New York State W. S. A., the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., the Kentucky E. R. A., 
the Boston Committee for Work, H. J. 
Lewis of Connecticut, Mr. George Bemis 
of Iowa, Miss Mary E. Garrett of Mary- 
land, Mrs, C. C. Hussey of New Jersey; 
Mr. George W. Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Miss Emily Howland, the Rochester 
P. E. Club, James and Angelina Sargent, 
all of New York, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Wm. Lloyd Gar. 
rison of Massachusetts from the Mrs. E. 
K. Church Fund. You will all recognize 
many of these names as those of our most 
generous contributors each year. 

Those having given $50 are A. R. Faulk- 
ner of California, who has contributed an- 
nually ever since I became treasurer, Ellis 
Meredith of Colorado, Nettie L. White 
and Mrs. Julia L. Langdon Barber of 
Washington, D. C., the. Chicago P. E. 
League, Mrs. E. A. Russell of Minneapo- 
lis, the Maine W. S. A., the Minnesota W. 
S. A., the Maryland W. S. A., the New 
Jersey W.S. A., Mrs. Minola Graham Sex- 
ton of New Jersey, Alice P. Hadley of 
New Mexico, the New Mexico W.S. A., 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mrs. Fannie Humphreys 
Gaffney, New York, Mrs. Helen Mosher 
James, Philadelphia. The father and 
husband of our good friend, Mrs. Romans 
of Iowa, redeemed the pledge which she 
made for life membership the year before 
her death. 

We are always grateful for large contri- 
butions, but small ones are welcome, too, 
especially when they come with the regu- 
larity which characterizes those of Mrs.. 
Martha S. Cranston, the president of Del- 
aware. Mrs. Cranston has contributed $2 
per month for the past three years. The 
Boston Committee for Work, composed of 
twenty-four women devoted to the cause, 
has given most generously ever since its 
organization. Ten committees of this 
character in as many different cities, or 
500 contributors like Mrs. Cranston, would 





enable us to conduct the Association on a 
larger scale and in a more business-like 
way, and free the officers from anxious 
care. 

Of the pledges made in 1900, $535 re- 
main unpaid, and of the $5,000 pledged at 
Minnesota, $733 remain to be paid. 


The disbursements, including the 
amounts deposited in the Savings 
Banks, amounted to $11,226.39. This 


was paid out for the following purposes: 

Tv the Honorary President for salary of 
e’erk for 1900, $208.30; for 1901, $499.92; 
to the Corresponding Secretary’s office, 
until the time of Mrs. Avery’s retirement, 

292.79; to the present Corresponding 
Secretary, $412.50, salary from July 15 to 
Jan, 1; to the Treasurer’s office for clerk 
and office expenses, $597.13; for the pur- 
poses of organization work $1,763.19: for 
the Press Committee,$1,339.04; to Head- 
quarters, $2,511.72; for Minneapolis Con- 
vention expenses, $356. 56. 

These figures are given because we are 
reporting the various amounts which 
make up the tota] of disbursements. In 
reality the Minneapolis people bore the 
expenses of the Convention, and reference 


to the receipts in the itemized financial | 


statement to be published in the Minutes 
will show that receipts exceeded dis- 
bursements by $16.71. For preliminary 
Washington Convention expenses $40.70; 
fur miscellaneous expenses, including 
stationery, dues to National Council of 
Women,twoBusiness Committee meetings, 
etc., $458.18. 
The five States paying the largest aux- 
iliary fees last year and this are: 
1900. 11. 
New York,. .$2§@50 New York, . . $221 30 
Massachusetts, 12850 Massachusetts, 148.90 


Iowa 108 88 Iowa, . 9060 
Pennsylvania, 8000 Nebraska, . 70.00 
Nebraska, . 69.90 Pennsylvania, 67 50 


This year, as in the past, New York has 
contributed the largest amount of money, 
$3,210.30. The States making the great- 
est per cent. of gain in membership, as 
shown by their dues, are Kentucky, Mary- 
land, California, Utah and Missouri. 

The States showing gains in member- 
ship are California, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Utah, and Vermont. We might add to 
this list Alabama and Washington, both 
of which failed to pay their dues last year, 
but are on the list of auxiliary States this 
year. 

It is encouraging to note that only Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, and Virginia failed to 
send in their dues, and as there is really 
no organized society in Oklahoma or in 
Virginia, our definquent list is smaller 
than ever before. 

That better business methods exist 
among us this year is proved by the fact 
that the States paid their dues more 
promptly, with less prodding from na- 
tional officers, than ever before, 

Last year’s report showed that the busi- 
ness correspondence of the treasurer in- 
ereased about 100 letters. This was at- 
tributed partly to the Bazar, but this year, 
without any Bazar, withoui the conven- 
tion press work, without much of the 
usual ante-convention work, and in spite 
of the stagnation consequent upon the ex- 
cessive heat of the summer, the corres- 
pondence has reached or gone beyond the 
figures of last year. 

The treasurer has made every possible 
effort to collect the unpaid pledges made 
at former conventions and at _ confer- 
ences, and to raise the money pledged 
by the president and herself at Min- 
neapolis. No general appeal has been 
sent out, but friends will not escape so 
easily another time. Feeling that the 
Bazar had financially eased us and ex- 
hausted you, we believed that the regular 
contributors should not be called upon 
again so soon. Knowing the great advan- 
tages of having asmall fund on hand, how- 
ever, we shall aim to keep it for special 
purposes, raising the money for the run- 
ning expenses as usual. 

In addition to her regular work, the 
treasurer has this year had charge of 
printing the minutes of 1901, which were 
edited by the recording secretary. 

From the treasurer’s point of view, the 
work has progressed steadily, and, truly, 
there is nothing in the outlook but en- 
couragement. In the financial outlook of 
our work, at least, all is well. 

HARRIET TAYLOR 

Warren, O. 


UPTON, 
Treasurer, 





ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO WASHING 
TON AND FLORIDA. 
Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24, Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled ‘train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


—AND— 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


AVENUE, 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
‘he Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
~rny! publication devoted to the developmer t 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicaticn 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimous:y adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CotumsiA, Pa., Marca 5, 1902. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

To the casual reader of newspaper re- 
ports for the past few weeks, it would ap- 
pear that, consciously and unconsciously, 
the women of Pennsylvania are very 
much in politics. A surprisingly large 
number of districts had campaigns for 
women school directors. Never in the 
history of this State have women been so 
active in their efforts to secure represen- 
tation on school boards. And never be- 
fore have so many earnest, honest men 
lent such hearty aid to women candidates. 
The amount of energy expended has not 
brought a corresponding return, since 
few women were elected. This is, and 
must continue to be, the condition in 
Pennsylvania. For whi!st our school laws 
assert that a woman is eligible to fill 
any position connected with the schools 
of the State, yet for election women are 
dependent on male voters. Womanly in- 
fluence has no special column, as yet, on 
our ballot-sheet, and votes continue to be 
the controlling medium, The lesson is 
being brought home to many a surprised 
enthusiast. 

Then, too, thoughtful,duty-loving wom- 
en may meditate on the potency of mere 
‘influence’ while reading this quotation 
from the presentment of the February 
Grand Jury before Judge Arnold of Phila- 
delphia: 

We fail to see either the policy or jus- 
tice of making raids upon so-called gam- 
bling dens and houses of ill-fame. .. . We 
believe that free and easy houses are in- 
evitable in a community of a million and 
a quarter of people, and we further be- 
lieve that such places cannot with safety 
to our wives and daughters be suppressed 
by any known method. We firmly be- 
lieve it possible to centralize these un- 
avoidable resorts by granting licenses 
under the system now in use in many of 
the Continental countries. 

Such recommendations, the enforce- 
ment of which depends on the votes of 
constituents, may imperil even the placid 
homes of women who have “all the rights 
they want.’’ The question of licensed 
vice carries with it a plain little problem 
in arithmetic, that even the opponents of 
higher education for women can solve. 
In this same city of Philadelphia, estimates 
concede that it takes nine men to support 





one prostitute. Since the population is 
about evenly divided by the sexes, it fol- | 


lows that each scarlet woman appropriates 
eight partners not her rightful portion. 
And these eight may touch very closely 
the lives of many wives and mothers now 
boasting a fancied security, a proper rep- 
resentation, and ample protection. Duty 
and responsibility are one. In the degra 
dation of one woman, every woman shares. 

But, as I said, we are forcing our way 
unconsciously into politics, and by and by 
we may demand enfranchisement, and 
then we shall have the conscious way to 
force politics. The Pennsylvania Wo- 
man’s Sanitary League has appointed a 
committee of three—Miss S. G. Diehl, 
Mrs. Klinglesmith, and Mrs. Ronaldson, — 
to wait upon the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, asking his aid to bring 
about the framing of some measure cal- 
culated tq abolish expectoration in public 
places. Negotiations have been opened 
with the Pennsylvania and Reading rail- 
roads, to arrange if possible for cuspidors 
to be placed in smokers and in day coaches. 
They suggest that these cuspidors be dis- 
infected after each trip. 

Delaware County has a woman tax-col- 
lector in one of its townships. She en- 
tered upon her duties a few weeks 
ago, and her returns are declared to be 
the most satisfactory, so far, received 
from any township in the county. 

The Trinity M. E. Church of Chester 


' has decided to allow its women members 


to vote for trustees. This will necessi- 
tate a revision of the church charter, 
which makes male members only electors. 

Some of the newspapers of our State are 
watchful and earnest in behalf of equality 
for women. The Hazleton Sentinel, an 
influential publication in the anthracite 
coal region, has this editorial: 


A bill has been introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature to make fathers 
and mothers joint guardians of their chil- 
dren. In Massachusetts the advocates of 
equal suffrage have been asking for this 
measure for fifty-five years. The question 
has been taken up by women’s clubs, and 
strong influence will be brought to bear 
on the Legislature to secure equal guard- 
ianship. The only society of women to 
range itself definitely on the wrong side 
of the question, so far as known, is the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
It has published over its offivial imprint a 
leaflet in defence of the present law, 
which excludes the mother from all voice 
in regard to the control and disposal of 
her children, so long as she lives with her 
husband, ‘ 

Pennsylvania abolished such an unnat- 
ural statute in 1895. 

IpA PorTER BOYER. 








Patricia 


FOR 


Represent the Nobility 


n Shoes 


WOMEN. 


in Footwear. Stylish, 


Shapely, Durable, Elegant. 


Ww 


oe 


Nothing 
But 
Leather 
Through 
and 
Through 
+ 


Well dressed women every 


Shoes as THE shoe for all 


one price, 





NY 


Extremely 
Flexible 
The 
Acme 
of Ease and 
Comfort 
“i 


occasions. Fifty styles, all a 


$3.50. 


For sale in Boston only by us. 


R. H. White Co 









SOUTH CAROLINA. 


EDELWEISS FOR MANY FRIENDS. 
Farrrax, 8S. C., MARCH 6, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

When I was in Switzerland I ascended 
the Righi (one of the Ober-Alps) on the cog 
railway. There were three stations where 
the little cars stopped on that mighty as- 
cent. At one of these a Swiss maiden 
offered clusters of Edelweiss for sale. My 
husband bought me a bunch, and I have 
it to-day, in a tiny box bearing the name, 
“My Snowflowers from the Land of Wil- 
liam Tell.’’ 

I have also put away for preservation a 
crimson carnation, which, with a bunch 
of violets given me at the recent Conven- 
tion, I also call my snowflowers—Edel- 
weiss, gathered ina place of much snow. 
1 arrived at Washington in a snow storm 
and came away in one. And yet, in the 
seven days’ interval, I don’t think I suf- 
fered from cold a minute. There was 
sunshine in my heart all the time; and 
this no doubt propelled my blood at a 
rate that kept me warm. 

One of the joys which warmed me to 
the very core,—the ‘Radiant Centre,’’ as 
Kate Boehme calls it,—was the greetings 
of the women. Oh, such hearty hand- 
clasps, such loving smiles, such words as 
“T read your articles in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL,”’ “I know you,”’ “I love you!”’ 
The tears of joy come to my eyes with the 
recalling of those blessed words, 

Yesterday afternoon I had a visit from 
the Methodist pastor in charge of the 
M. E. Church at Fuirfax. He is an earnest 
soldier of the cross, and takes in what 
makes for the uplift of humanity, as such 
noble souls do. I told him I had been al- 
most continually on the go since Jan. 30, 
and with your permission, dear editors, I 
will briefly review my share in the work 
of stirring up suffrage sentiment in South 
Carolina and elsewhere during that 
period, 

Mrs. Catt had planned a hearing before 
the South Carolina Legislature for the 31st 
of January. I succeeded in getting bills 
introduced into the Legislature by the 
Representatives from my county, propos- 
ing to give presidential suffrage to the 
tax-payiog women of South Carolina. 
After many letters and telegrams I had 
two letters, on Jan. 30, one from my 
Senator Aldrich, saying I could have 
my hearing Jan. 31, and one from Mrs. 
Catt saying she could not come. 

My husband said to me, **You will have 
to do all the speaking if you go.’’ I said, 
“Y will go, and I will speak.’’ So I went 
to Columbia that night. Fortunately I 
had a quiet lodging-place, where I could 
be all to myself; and I spent that entire 
rainy day in preparing my speech. I was 
quite ready, wearing a dress made for the 
occasion, of the suffrage color,—the sun- 
flower tint,—when Senator Aldrich called 
for me in a carriage, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Hemphill, on Friday night, Jan. 31. 

We found the capitol alive with people, 
and Senator Aldrich ushered me to the 
Judiciary Committee room, where I held 
something quite like an informal recep- 
tion, so many members came to claim ac- 
quaintance or introduction. At eight 
o’clock I was escorted to the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives, and found the galleries filled 
with ladies, though the night was black 
and rainy. And then, like Mary’s lamb, I 
waited; for at that moment a debate had 
been sprung, on a fertilizer trust! 

But in the end I may have evoked more 
enthusiasm from the rebound in the minds 
of those who said they ‘‘had come to hear 
a woman speak, and did not want to listen 
to men,” 

Owing to this discourteous infringement 
on the time that had been promised me, 
my self-assertion also awoke, and it was 
with a feeling of absolute fearlessness 
that I advanced to the centre aisle, and 
when asked to go to the Speaker’s stand, 
said I preferred the floor. I recalled to 
them that my grandfather, Henry Durant, 
had served in the State Senate for twenty 
years, and that my father had been a Rep- 
resentative in that House. He had left no 
son to wear his mantle, and I, his daugh- 
ter, most like him of all his children, 
claimed his place. So I got the privilege 
of the floor —the first woman to do so. 

Seeds sown do not spring up the day or 
night they are planted. That was my 
opportunity, and I sowed seeds of thought 
—ideas, principles, which are deathless, 
and as certain to live and bear fruit as 
that the heaviest snow of the season 
(which covered all the country the day I 
left Washington) has mingled with the 
soil and will ere long rise again in the 
emerald beauty of a new spring, in snow- 
flowers of all colors. 

Virainia D. Youne. 
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DEBATE IN GERMAN REICHSTAG. 





Despite the Emperor’s belief that Ger- 
man women should confine themselves 
entirely to ‘‘church, children and cook- 
ing,’’ they show the same tendency to 
enter industrial life which bas manifested 
Their political 


itself in other countries. 





John H. Pray & Sons Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets. 





Our own stock combined with that of the late firm of 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


Make the Largest Stock ever shown in Boston. 





This Enormous Stock must be reduced to make room 


for New Importations. 


To accomplish this result we have Materially Reduced 
Prices on all Sizes and Kinds. 


Intending Purchasers will 
Our Stock. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


be well repaid by Inspecting 


Pray Building, 
658 Washington St- 








and social activities were recently dis- 
cussed at length in the Reichstag, the 
Social Democrats, as usual, acting as the 
champions of those of the fair sex 
who are eager to vote. Herr Bebel de- 
clared that his party asked nothing for 
men which it did not ask for women, and 
asserted that they were quite ready to 
have a@ woman as Chancellor. Any wo- 
man, he affirmed, would do as well as 
some of the incumbents the office has had. 
A new note in the discussion was the ad- 
mission by tlie National Liberals that the 
question is one with which the Reichstag 
must expect to deal regularly from this 
time on, particularly in view of the grow- 
ing intensity of the struggle for existence. 

As usual, most of the debate bore upon 
the educational facilities at the disposal 
of German women. Count Posadowsky, 
Minister of the Interior, announced that 
many of the difficulties in the way of their 
studying medicine had been removed. 
He counted it a misfortune that the great- 
est opposition insuch matters came from 
men. He added that in a country where 
there are a million more women than men 
and where many men refuse to marry,much 
would have to be done to widen the pres- 
ent industrial opportunities tor women.— 








N.Y. Evening Post. 
THE DRAMA. 
CASTLE Square.—A revival of the 


famous romantic play ‘Rosedale’ the 
coming week is promised, and its presen- 
tation will excel im artistic realism. 
‘*Rosedale”’ has enjoyed an extended pop- 
ularity with the play-going public of 
England and America, and few dramas ap- 
peal moré successfully to young and old. 
The appearance of many of the present 
company, for the first time here, in the 
familiar characters, will be awaited with 
much interest. Elaborate stage settings 
will be shown; there,will be many extra 
people; and the musical features will be 
given especial care. Choice chocolate 
bonbons will be given to all patrons of 
the Monday matinee. 


——_o——_—— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The policy of all reserved seats hits the 
preference of patrons. Every afternoon 
and evening this week the attendance has 
been record-breaking. John Kernoll, the 
Irish comedian, and Truly Sjattuck, will 
give vocal selections. Miss Shattuck, the 
Todd-Judge acrobats and strong men, 
and Dailey and Hilton, will appear. M. 
Torcat, the inimitable French droll; the 
Troubador Four; Bissonnette and New- 
man; Gilbert’s goats; James W. Bingham, 
ventriloquist; Maud Beall Price, singing 
comedienne, and the vitagraph, will all be 
enjoyed. 








8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, March 17,3 P.M. Work Committee. On ac- 
count of the storm, the February plan was post- 
poned. “Lace—Its Aisthetic and Industrial As- 
vects.”” The History and Varieties of Lace, by 

rs. Webber; The Boston Experiment of a Lace 
School, by Miss Anne Withington. Two pupils 
will bring thrirlace pillows and show the process 
of making the finest of Duchesse lace. The 
Browning Memorial Lace School, at Asolo, 
Italy, by Miss «Marie A. Molineux. An Italian 
lace-maker will be present and work on Torchon 
lace. N. B.—Members are again urged to brin 
samples of lace for an exhibition at 2.30. Clu 
teaat6P.M. A special entertainment has been 
provided for the evening. 





ARMENIAN HELP.—An Armenian girl, 20 
years old, a dressmaker by trade, wants to do 
ousework in a family to perfect her English. 
She already speaks it fairly well. Has some ex- 
perience of housework. Address A.B.,1 Dra- 
per’s Lane, Boston. 

_A good carpenter wants to do housework fora 
time in order to learn English, Wil) be satisfied 
with small wages. Address AVEDIS CHUCHIAN, 
368a Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

A young Armenian wants a place to work while 
he is studying to be a dentist. Address R. A., 
care Mrs. Mary Adams, 161-2 South Margin S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

A former teacher, speaking English and French, 
wants tv do housework. Address H. M., 250 Cran- 
ston St., Providence, R. I. 





SELECT PARTY TO EUROPE, June 28, 
1902. $260 wil) include all. Address D. F. A., 
care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mags. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music asa 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs, 
tt gaan Her address is Back Bay Station, 

oston. 











Smart and _ becoming 
fashions in Ladies’ Neck. 
wear and Belts, all of the 
newest things in Veilings, 
and a Glove Department 
surpassed by no other in 
the city, make the store 
of Miss M. F. FISK, 144 
Tremont Street, a delight- 
ful place in which to shop. 
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